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Busy housewives, whose time 
is divided between the care 


of the hcme and war-work, 
find ‘Mansion’ a real help 





in giving a quick and lasting 
brilliance to their floors and 
furniture. ; 


fo'- 


CHISWICK PRODUCTS LTD. LONDON.wW.4. 

















If you wanted 


a lot of steel 


} parts like (hese) 


would you start 





and bore a hole 
through(here) 


and then take 


off the metal 


| (here) or would 


you ask the 


* 
S.T.A.C. just to 


to cut up? 

A steel tube can be just a round piece of metal with a hole in it. Or, it 
can be so forged, manipulated, upset and ‘worked up’ that it changes 
into a motor axle, an oxygen cylinder, a lighting standard, a hypodermic 
needle or a thousand and one other things to help industry @ 





save time, money and trouble. Issued by Tube Investments Ltd. 
%& STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE, BIRMINGHAM 
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~ S©/ WE MEN OF 
| Sr / TO-MORROW— 


Meet the added demand % : 
upon energy with nourishing 
HOVIS. Itisrichin protein | 
and fat and provides vitamins | F 5 t / 
for building bodily tissues. x E P L E 4 0 = day e 


When strength is taxed 











through longer hours... It is of vital importance to start It helps to build sturdy bodies—and 
building strength for the future in to protect against illness. Children 
children now. So much depends love its rich, malty sweetness. 
P . upon these formative years. The @ ‘Kepler’ is delicious malt extract 

Make it “up with soundest way of helping children with pure cod liver oil, of such par- 

- = — over wartime difficulties is to give ticularly fine and careful quality, 
ee them extra nourishment and extra and so rich in pro- 
vitamins. ‘Kepler’ Cod Liver Oil _ tective vitamins that 
with Malt Extract gives them food it costs more — 3/6 
and vitamins in concentrated form. and 6/3. 


aN Se 


There’s FOOD as well as vitamins in 


4 gy COD LIVER OIL WITH 
MALT EXTRACT 
ST BAKERS BAKE IT Macclesfield 


[.. A BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. PRODUCT 
‘ : | 
3 
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NEW TREATMENT 
FOR RHEUMATISM. 


URIC ACID DISSOLVED. | 
| 


From Dr. Quignon. 


With the first twinge of rheumat- | 
ism, lumbago, or muscular stiffness, | 


it is essential that you take im- p j 3 Fev OWv 
mediate steps to restore the alkalinity es ’ 
of the blood which corrects the ¢ : ; ee 
A. JB cause of these distressing ailments. ae $ v 
ia © Unquestionably the best way of : pe P 
doing this is by drinking alkaline r as * all 
water such as is found at the world- ; a i 4 ae fe we p 


famous Springs of Vichy, Carlsbad, # ke, eee % 
hatel Guyon and Marienbad. You : : + = ; . 
can now do this im your own home at |i CE : : ss 
little cost. The important medicinal — = ie oe 9 
Properties of the famous curative : = 
spas can be reproduced by dissolving a A 
a teaspoonful of ‘Alkia Saltrates’ in ‘a : 
atumblerful of warm water. ‘Alkia 
Paltrates’ is a finely powdered | open your hearts 
toncentrate of the active elements | 
from seven famous Springs; it | Give something to China this Christmas. She has so long defied our | 
hakes a pleasant drink which quickly | ' ‘ ; 
tralises and washes out the | Common, ruthless enemy. Put little Fu-wei among your own children on 
mpurities and harmful acids through | your present-list. Your gift will go straight to Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
he kidneys, liver and _ intestinal : 
ct. With the removal of the cause | — t© buy comforts and supplies for our great ally. 
theumatism and allied uric-acid M4 
isorders, these painful complaints | stand by China 
quickly and definitely overcome. | 














Cheques or postal orders received by Lady Cripps 
Note : A bottle of ‘Alkia Saltrates? | UNITED AID TO CHINA FUND (Regd. under War Charities Act, 1940) 
ficient for a course of Spa treat- (Dept.N57), 13 Regent Street, London, S.W.|I | 2 
at home can be obtained for | . ie 
ey) (including Purchase Tax) from | — 
. OUGfany chemist. | 


Carreras Ltd. 150 Years’ Reputation for Quality 
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PYR EX Brand Next year’s reading will cost ential Service—a “priority ”’ 


Regd Trade Mark ; i 
oe subscribers to W. H. Smith & service for those who like to 


Scientific Glassware Son’s Library no more than it be the first to read the latest 


did before the war. They will books. 


is effective and be able to borrow all the Exchanges may be made as 


books they want to read at often as desired, every day, Psst se 

dependable the pre-war rates: I0/- a_ if needs be, at any of nearly One of the better men we shall 

id year for the “B’’ service—an 600 branches in England and need if we are to make a better 

Normal dispensary require- unlimited.supply of books, but Wales. Books will be de- world. A F sna —— 

ments demand that the glass- not the latest; £1 a year for _livered by post (to any address Tate aici tae basere a 

ware in use should be not only the “A’’ service—includes all in the United Kingdom) at ut him on COW & GATE 
resistant to sudden temper- the new books on the shelves the ordinary , : ilk Food. 

ature changes but also able to of any branch library; and rates plus SONS LIBRA Thanks to COW & GATE who 

resist attacks from acids, at £2 3s. Od. a year for the Prefer- postage. have maintained ps <p 

the same time being suffici- oY ; amttapteull te young infants 

. °, 


ently robust to withstand con- Subscriptions for 6 months, 3 months, or | month 
are available at slightly higher proportionate rates. 





tinuous everyday handling. 


COW « GATE *on 


The additional sturdy strength > : Fe 
made possible by the heat- Rasieeeee™ 
resisting nature of PYREX 
Brand Scientific Glassware Still Surprisingly Good 
gives it a margin of safety in ; ee ; ‘ 

all experimental work carried “ 

out by the research chemist, Rr ‘i & Gp (de Po * 
effectively reduces the risk of aes <A 

breakage, and thus saves much | - ai na gaa 


of the heavy cost of glassware | |) we * 64 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, WC. 
replacements. : 











PYREX Brand Scientific Glass- , nae 3 rel The popular British Cigar with 
ware is absolutely dependable, : the mild Havana 

and maintains over a long Naturally you want to feel . @ oi it : flavour. 

period the many vital and = rap d a — y | 
reliable characteristics by | [Ufaly.-simply..salely, 


; . you can acquire the price- 
which it has become famous | ;,., possession of Good 


throughout the country. Health with the help of “yy a 

P } Loe ‘9 ee edant shape. 
PYREX Brand Scientific Glass- Herbs—Nature + on oe <¢€¢ 2? ss See one, o Box of 
ware ie subbliod <7 throuah medicine. Unfailing Her- 4 PO a t. 25 for 25/- 
Laboratory urnishers, “ ‘ o.% a ie 
illustrated catalogue - two ee i hype : ; —_— P (4 other sizes available) 
free copies of our Chemist's co on complaint are ’ ; J GREEN’S LTD 
Notebook will be sent direct on i j : i s ; . " 
application to us, which should listed in our famous Book gen Cigar Importers, 
be written on trade heading or of Herbs. Send for a copy 37_& 38, Royal Exchange, 
accompanied by professional , } . Me Cornhill, London, E.C.. 


card. 


Ask for PYREX Brand and see = e Low oe =| ae : 


that you get i d fee " ll SE th 
| i : every 
rand) Pk Heath oHeather [2 [stan neat! a seauty 


Regd Trade Merk 


Scientific Glassware) festcey) GF wens sevcanists, sr. aunans, | 4 wa", 
We ON aed) ans cleansing which clears away 
r is = : ” iw ay Please send m®your Book of Herbs eo oy — 

| ames A. Jobling 


for which | nélose a Id. stamp. 
& Company Ltd. | YOURS FOR ONLY 1°. 



























































| Heath & Heather’s 
‘ | Wear Glass Works, famous Book of Herbs. 


@] SUNDERLAND. 











POST COUPON TODAY! 
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BSHEETS - PILLOWCASES - 


TOWELS FLANNELETTES 


WINCETTES:> DRESS GOODS - SHIRTINGS:-ETC 


WORROCKSES. CREWOSON 6& CO. 


LT0.. PRESTON, 


MANCHESTER. 


BOLTON. LONDON 





© EXIT 
* HIP 
BULGE 


Goodbye to that old bugbear of 
the placket skirt ... an ugly, 
shape-destroying hip bulge. Liter- 
ally a placket without an opening, 
the new “Gor-ray” ZWOW 
Fastening has no buttons or metal 
fastenings on the hip to stand out, 
cause gaping, or pull the material. 
Smart women everywhere wel- 
come this further addition to the 
quality of all “‘Gor-ray” Skirts. 
Good fashion houses throughout 
the United Kingdom _ supply 
“ Gor-ray "’ Skirts in a variety of 
designs and materials. 


All the better for the 
Zwow ” Fastening 


oy 
C. STILLITZ, ROYAL LEAMINGTON SPA 


‘| problem these days. 
;|}you are an old ‘“‘ Chappie” cus- 














So many dog-owners have the same 
Of course, if 


tomer you have the satisfaction of 


|| knowing that you'll be able to give 


him what is best for him. For, 
although “ Chappie” is rationed, 
we are doing our utmost to see that 
you get your fair share of the limited 
supplies available. 


Vets, breeders and other experts 
will tell you that “‘ Chappie ” is the 
ideal all-round food for dogs — the 
complete scientifically balanced diet 


“ CHAPPIE” DOG FOOD. In air-tight jars — 10d. 
From Grocers, Corn Chandlers, Pet Shops, Chemists, 


and all good Stores. 


‘CHAPPIE'’ 


WHAT CAN I GIVE HIM ? 








that contains what they need to keep 
them fit and happy. 


If, however, you are unable to 
obtain “‘ Chappie” at present and 
are having to “make do” with 
second-best methods of feeding, 
may we make this suggestion: 
When conditions again permit the 
manufacture of sufficient “ Chappie ” 
to cope with the demand, you never 
feed him on anything else. Ad- 
mittedly, that doesn’t help you much 
now. But it will make a tremendous 
difference to your dog —afterthe war. 


DOG 
FOOD 


| toast or biscuits. 
|and grocers at the pre-war price, 3/- a 





To maintain 
an invalid’s 
strength — 


N a serious illness, when the patient’s 

strength must be maintained through 
the critical period, doctors recommend 
Brand’s Essence. Without making’ any 
demands on the digestive powers, it gives 
the stimulus necessary to start the 
natural powers of recovery. Serve Brand’s 
Essence straight from the jar, or with 
Available at chemists 


bottle. 


BRAND’S 
ESSENCE 

















By appointment to 
H.M. King George VI 


Previous appointment 
to the late King George V 


HARRIS 


famous for Bacon 


since 


& T. HARRIS (CALN 


1770 


E) LTD. CALNE, WILTS. 
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RSUIT 


~THERMAL 





It’s the latest and most compre- 
hensive flying suit yet evolved— 
as near perfection as we can get it. 


The Taylorsuit is a ‘‘safety suit”’ 
and an essential part of equip- 
ment. It has been designed to 
give comfort, freedom of move- 
ment, warmth, electric heating, 
buoyancy, fire resistance, quick- 
ness of removal. Booklet 
describing ‘‘The Taylorsuit’’ 
may be obtained direct from 
the manufacturers, who would 
post it to you ‘Care of’’ your 
Station Adjutant. 


The Taylorsuit incorporates 

features covered by Irvin Patent 

No. 407445 and other patents 

pending. 

BAXTER, WOODHOUSE 
& TAYLOR, LTD. 


QUEEN’S BUILDINGS, STOCKPORT 


)MENT? 
ast 























He is one of the workers in 
Berger’s twelve Empire fac- 
tories. His job is the heating 
and working of fossilized copal 
gum (the essential ingredient 
in varnish)” 

That is one of many processes 
in paint making. To most 
people paint is—just paint. 
Few realise the scientific con- 
trol, accuracy and expertness 
involved in making paint that 
‘keeps on keeping on’ —or 
how many different paints are 
needed to fit different surfaces 
and conditions. (Bergers make 
over 500 varieties—each for a 
particular purpose !) 

When peacetime comes ask 
your decorator to use ‘ Berger ” 
Paints on your home. (POMPEIAN 
Save-a-coat enamel-paint and 
MAISONE washable water-paint 
are favourite home-brighteners) 
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EE 
Gum Runner 


To Industrialists 
Working in the Paint Industry’s most mod- 
ern laboratories are over a hundred Berger 
chemists and technici to help 
you reduce your finishing costs and speed 
up your output. A word to Berger, London, 
E.9, *phone AMHerst 3321 will bring a 
representative 





Barger Paints 


Lewis Berger & Sons, Ltd., Walton, Sentai Glasgow, Dublin, Durban, Sydney, 


| Melbourne, Adelaide, Perth, 


| et 





HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 
NUTRITIOUS * DELICIOUS 














| Don’t use light unless 
you must—and remember 


SIMAzD 


LAMPS 


provide it with 
the utmost 
economy... 





Made m England by The British Thomson-Houston Company Limited. 3956 
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Charivaria 


“I HAVE seen very few hedgehogs about this winter,” 
declares a nature writer. What’s the good of seeing them 
about it, anyway ? 

° ° 


A magistrate wonders what will happen if this country 
ever goes Prohibition. Well, some men will have fewer 
letters to post. 


eo) ce] 


A County Cork man who 
swallowed a penknife has 
been operated on three times 
for its recovery without suc- 
cess. It looks as if he will 
have to buy another. 


° ° 


We are reminded that people 
who have cold baths in the 
winter never have chilblains. 
No, but they have cold baths. 








°o ° 
“Dr. Brown had been in 1933. Before that he had been Principal 
of Wycliffe Hall, at Oxford.”—Evening Standard. 
A lot of us were in 1933. 
oO °o 


“Bags Won’t Reserve Railway Carriage Seats,” says a 
heading. Unless, of course, the passenger is sitting in them. 


°o ° 


HiTLeR is rumoured to be pre- 
paring a sequel to Mein Kampf, 
under the title Mein Decampf. 


° ° 


Firemen attended a chorus-girl’s 
wedding. Presumably to put out 
any old flames. 


o ° 


A German radio speaker has 
been explaining what the Germans 
descended from. We all know what 
they have descended to. 





A sporting peer declares that an astonishing number of 
people are interested in backing horses. Personally we 
prefer those that go forward. 


° ° 


“Please say if house occupied by Miss H—— is vacant.” 
Letter from a Collector of Taxes. 
We can answer that one. 


°o ° 


“Tt will be difficult to settle 
down after the war,” says a 
writer. It will be still harder 
to settle up. 


° °o 


‘“‘A man’s nature is revealed 
in the colour of his eyes,” 
claims a correspondent. Black 
eyes, for instance, usually 
denote a quarrelsome disposi- 
tion. 





° °o 


“T have never come across a convincing golfing scene in 
a talkie,” complains a correspondent. That is one of the 
disadvantages of having a Censor. 


° ° 


“There is enough nicotine in a cigar to kill an 
elephant,” says a writer. The difficulty is to get the 
elephant to light up. 


° ° 


“There were journalists in the 
Stone Age,” claims an historian. 
And an unsuccessful one could 
always build a house for himself 
with returned contributions. 


° ° 


A South London baby is taken 
out in a wheel-barrow. One advan- 
tage of this type of transport over 
the perambulator is that when the 
nursemaid stops to talk to a soldier 
the vehicle can’t run downhill. 
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The Heart of Gold 


he complained. “I would go out of my way to do a 
bad turn to almost anybody who annoyed me. I 


” 


’ T is not as though I were at all a benevolent man,” 


am really rather malign 

I said I hoped he was being unfair to himself, and 
he said perhaps he was a little, but he liked to confess 
at all times (as too many of us did not) the frailties and 
imperfections of his disposition. 

“‘ Anyhow, whatever I am, I can never forgive myself my 
futile habit of being chivalrous and polite to total strangers 
when there is not the slightest necessity for it, and it only 
involves me in perpetual humiliation and shame.” 

“Tt’s a kind of exhibitionism,” I said consolingly. “A 
desire for cheap popularity or something like that.” 

“Tt’s nothing of the sort,” he snapped. “It springs from 
the dark subconscious recesses of my mind, and it happens 
most terribly when I am absorbed in my own meditations 
and almost unaware of what is happening about me. 
Didn’t I tell you how I rescued the little child from the 
lake at Kew?” ‘ 

“But surely anybody 

“That’s just where you’re wrong. I was composing at 
the time a magnificent invective against a great personal 
enemy as I wandered amongst the beautiful blossoming 
shrubs, oblivious of anything except the power and 
splendour of my own prose style. 

“Suddenly I found myself dashing forwards with a kind 
of ‘leave-it-to-me’ gesture and plunging into the muddy 
water well above my knees. Dozens of people were nearer 
the child than I was. There was no danger, no heroism in 
my act. Nothing but unparalleled imbecility. I carried the 
little wretch to its mother or nurse or whatever she may 
have been, and it kicked me in the stomach, and she was 
too much concerned in scolding it even to thank me for 
my trouble. I was wearing a new suit, and had to slink 
back home looking like a drowned rat, and conscious that 
everybody was pointing at me the finger of scorn. And it 
was just the same with the girl on the bus.” 

“What girl on what bus?” 

“She dropped sixpence (or said she had) under the seat 
in the black-out. I was planning a Second Front at the time 
and wondering whether to open it at Dakar or in Dalmatia. 
In a moment I was down on my knees, my hat was knocked 
in against a seat, I was groping on the dirty floor, I was 
carried past my proper stop and past the next one. There 
are very few buses on this route, and finally I had to get a 
sixpence out of my own pocket and pretend it was hers, 
otherwise I might have been carried on to Hendon, and 
have died of cold or starvation before I could return.” 

“What sort of a girl was she?” 

“Excessively plain,” he snarled, “and I expect it was a 
threepenny-piece. But .even that wasn’t so silly as the 
turnips were.” 

“Turnips ?” 

“Enormous turnips and the most agile I have ever 
seen,” he explained. 

“Get on.” 

“A very old man was carrying them in a wooden box 
with shallow sides, and one of them fell off the pile on to 
the pavement. I was fairly busy at the time, planning the 
world peace in a way very agreeable to the Allied Powers, 
but not so pleasant for the Axis. I had given Prussia to 
Poland and reserved Bavaria and Austria for the Jews, and 
put the Germans round the shores of the Dead Sea so 
that they could cultivate the apples there, and allotted Libya 


” 





and Sicily and part of Southern Italy to the Abyssinians, 
and divided up Japan between China and Russia and the 
United States, and had just got to the point of wondering 
what to do about Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania. Nobody 
says very much about them, but they have been invaded 
twice, you know, and they presented a difficult problem to 
my mind, as indeed did the Balkans. With Macedonia 
still uppermost in my real thoughts I sprang in pursuit of 
this turnip, fielded it rather neatly and put it back on the 
pile. Immediately two other turnips fell off and began to 
roll down the hill, and I was after them like a hare. 

“By this time the other people round about obviously 
thought that I was the head turnip man in that area, and 
it was not their job to interfere. I got one of them easily, 
but the other went into the road and ran in front of a bus. 
I was just in time to push it with the end of my umbrella 
so that the wheels wouldn’t go over it, but not in time to 
save my umbrella, which was mashed to pieces. 

“The old man himself could do nothing because, if he 
even stooped, more turnips would have fallen. I was nearly 
run over by a taxi, and there was quite a crowd. When it 
was all over I had quite forgotten what sort of compensation 
I was going to award to Greece and Yugo-Slavia, and as 
usual I was covered with mud from head to foot.” 

“T dare say they gave you a little round of cheers,” I 
suggested. 

“Not on your life. I think one or two of them thought 
I had been trying to rob the old man, and had been detected 
before I could get away with the loot. I distinctly heard 
one messenger-boy asking whether I was Potato Pete 
or Turnip Tim. And I don’t think the old man cared very 
much. No doubt he was accustomed to plastering the road 
with turnips all day long. If I had been Lord Woolton 
just think of the réclame, the publicity, the pictures in the 
daily Press. Butno. It just had to be me.” 

I pointed out that heavier things than turnips had fallen 
in London during the last three years. No doubt the next 
time there was a stick of unexploded bombs to retrieve 
he would be a Home Front hero with a picture in the 
middle page. 

“But then I should be filled with a sense of heroism, or 
much more likely, the idea that I was doing a job of honest 
work,” he said. “As it is my umbrella is destroyed and can 
never be replaced until the world is at peace again. Make 
no mistake about it, I have a maudlin streak of altruism 
in my nature and it breaks out at the most inconvenient 
moments. There was I dashing through rain and mire, 
risking my life and picking up turnips as though they had 
been as precious as plum-puddings. 

“And then I had hardly sat down on my chair at lunch 
when the waiter came up and offered me turnips. Ever 
since I was a child I have detested the things.. I asked him 
if he took me for a sheep, and he went away—to consult 
the manager, I suppose.” EVOE. 


° ° 


For Free Lilliputians ? 
“TABLE TENNIS OvtrFiT with Folding Table Top ; 8 ins. x 5 ins.” 
Advt. in Welsh Paper. 


°o °o 
The Rocket 
“Mr. Albert Dunn, general managers’ assistant, has been appointed 
assistant general manager as from January 1.”—Evening Standard. 
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“It is a new Laval you see before you to-day.”—M. Laval. 
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“Your mother and I are very disappointed in you, Robert—we have just received a most 
unreassuring communiqué from your headmaster.” 


NCE upon a time there was a 
dear little dynamo. 


He lived in a great big 
factory with a lot of other dynamos, 
and he had a lovely plate of volts for 
breakfast every morning. His tiny 
coils used to shine with excitement 
every time the foreman brought 
them in. 

“Goody, goody!” he used to say, 
clapping his little hands. 

But all the same he was often sad 
and wistful, was the dynamo. For he 
wanted above all things to be running 
a twin-engined bomber, instead of 
which he was installed in a factory for 
making coat-hangers. 

Then one night, during that magic 
time that comes to every factory just 
between the day shift clocking out and 
the night shift clocking in, the little 


Christmas Story, 1942 


dynamo felt he could bear it no 
longer. 

“Oh, I wish, I wish, I wisH—” he 
said, bursting into tears, and the tears 
ran down over his belt and mingled 
with some steel filings on the floor. 

Suddenly there was a bright flash, 
and a most beautiful fairy appeared, 
dressed from head to foot in Utility 
dew-drops. 

“Who are you?” asked the dynamo 
breathlessly. 

“T am the Fairy Ampere,” she 
replied, “‘and I appear every time a 
dynamo says ‘I wish’ three times 
and cries into steel filings. It is the 
chemical effect of N/5 Sol.NACL on 
particles of ferrous metal,” she ex- 
plained kindly. ‘Tell me,” she went 
on, “what it is that you wish.” 

“T want,” was the swift reply—‘“ oh, 


please, I want to be an operational 
dynamo.” 

“You shall have your desire,” said 
the Fairy Ampere, and she vanished 
in a short circuit. 


* BS Bo * * 


Father Christmas was just revving 
up for his rounds. As he gave the six 
reindeer their last ration before zero 
hour he grumbled a little under his 
breath, and for the hundredth time 
expressed the wish of his heart. 

“Next year,” he said—‘‘next year 
perhaps I shall be mechanized.” 

Just as he was taxi-ing across the 
snow he heard his name called out, and 
there was the Fairy Ampere running 
towards him, her hand clasping the 
tiny hand of the little dynamo. His 
poor little face was blue and pinched, 
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his belt frozen stiff, and all his coils 
shaking with the cold, for he had 
always lived in a lovely warm factory, 
generating his own heat. But he was 
so excited he didn’t care. 

“Father Christmas, Father Christ- 
mas!” called the Fairy Ampere, 
“please do something for me, Father 
Christmas.” 

“What is it? You should have put 
through a requisition in the usual way,” 
said the old man gruffly, for he was 
behind schedule and in a hurry to go. 

“T’se only a fairwy. I don’t know 
nuffin *bout howid-wowid wequisi- 
tions,” said the Fairy Ampere, who 
sometimes got her communications a 
little strained towards Christmas-time. 
Then she told Father Christmas all 
about the little dynamo, and how he 
wanted so badly, so badly, to be an 
operational dynamo. 

‘Please, Daddy dear, can you dwop 
the ickle chappie where he can help 
kill nasty big Germans or naughty 
Wops?” she asked, a service tear 
glistening in her eye. 

“O.K.,” said Father Christmas, 
hitching the little dynamo on to his 
gift-rack, “leave it to me.” 

Then he took off. 


* * * * * 


The whole of Bomber Command 
were getting excited about Christmas. 
A little sprig of mistletoe was hung 
over every Waaf, and every bomb had 
a beautiful red ribbon round its waist. 
As for the Air Marshal, he was so 
excited after he had hung the flying 
sock out of his window that he had to 
count bombers going over a target for 
at least half an hour before he could 
get to sleep. 

Just as he was dozing off there was a 
sound of sleigh-bells overhead, and he 
heard Father Christmas circling round 
his objective. He frowned sleepily. 

“He’s going in too low,” he said to 
himself. 

Next moment there was a big flump 
and something dropped right into the 
sock. 

“Direct hit,” murmured the Air 
Marshal approvingly. Then he knew 
no more. 

Next morning he jumped out of bed 
and ran to the window. Two or three 
dear little robins were standing stiffly 
on the snow-laden window-sill. “Stand 
easy,” said the Air Marshal auto- 
matically, not realizing that they were 
standing to attention with cold, and 
then he pulled in the sock. 

“Tt’sa dynamo!” he cried—“alovely, 


lovely dynamo!” and he called his six- - 


year-old son to come and look what 
Father Christmas had sent him for his 
new bomber model. The boy came at 
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once, but his face fell directly he saw 
the little dynamo. 

“That’s no use,” he said contemp- 
tuously, “it’s a 415-volt, 3-phase A.C. 
dynamo. It ought to be a 24-volt, 
single pole D.C.” 

The Air Marshal hung his head in 
shame. “I didn’t know that,” he said 
unhappily. 


* * * * 


So the little dynamo lay all Christ- 
mas week by himself, feeling very 
miserable and lonely. The tears flowed 
down his coils so fast that eventually 
they reached the steel fire-irons. 
Instantly there was an infiltration of 
blue light, and the Fairy Ampere took 
up a commanding position on the Air 
Marshal’s compactum. 

“What is it you wish, little dynamo ?” 
she asked. 

“I’m not wanted here,” sobbed the 
dynamo. “I’m not helping the war. 
You’d better take me back to the 
factory.” 

“Stop crying, little one,” said the 
fairy, commencing mopping-up opera- 
tions with her regulation. gossamer 
hanky. “I will see to it that your wish 
comes true.” And she flew over to 
the bedside telephone and blew off the 
receiver playfully. 

“Put me through to 
Marshal,” she commanded. 


the Air 





E pray that it may not be 

long before a European 
tyranny more vile than 
Napoleon’s crashes to its doom 
and we can look back at the time 
when Britain alone barred the 
way to the evil hordes and say 
again with 


WILLIAM PITT 


“England has saved herself 
by her exertions and Europe by 
her example.” 


We do not know how far 
distant that day is; but we do 
know that the needs of the 
Fighting Forces are greater than 
ever. They need everything we 
can give. Have you given all 
| you can spare to PUNCH COM- 
FORTS FUND? Every penny 
means that some fighting man 
somewhere can have more of the 
small comforts that mean so 
much. Send to-day to PUNCH 
COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
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“You can’t speak to him,” came the 
reply, “he’s showing the Prime Minister 
round the station.” 

“What!” shrieked the Fairy Ampere, 
“the Premier here?” and she seized 
the little dynamo by the hand. 

“Quick,” she cried, and rushed him 
downstairs and over to the station and 
flung him into the Air Marshal’s arms 
just as the Prime Minister was stepping 
into his car. 

“And—and this,” said the Air 
Marshal, looking rather puzzled and 
wondering how on earth the little 
dynamo had got there—“‘this is a small 
memento from Bomber Command.” 

“The very thing I’ve been wanting 
ever since the match shortage,” said 
Mr. Churchill, beaming. “It shall live 
in my own study,” and he made the 
Victory sign and drove off. 

So now the little dynamo lives at 
No. 10 Downing Street and lights the 
Premier’s cigars all day, and he is the 
proudest and most operational dynamo 
in the whole wide world. M. D. 


° ° 


The Cap 


MAN of meditative bent, 
I’ve ever held the soldier’s cap 
As there for use; as ornament 

It plainly isn’t worth a rap. 


A simple thing to don or doff, 
To guard the martial head from rain, 
And, if at times it tumbles off, 
Straightly to be stuck on again. 


And one might wander near and far 
And not in any way detect 

An individual touch to mar 
The lawful uniform effect. 


Then came the hour of Britain’s stress 
When woman in the elder teens 
And upward made an A.T\S. 
And knocked all that to smithereens. 


It is with her a binding rule 
Which to ignore would be foul shame 
That no two heads, bar girls’ at school, 
When hatted up shall look the same. 


So she assumes with lively art 
A saucy cock, a perky tilt, 
Which makes of each a thing apart 
With no apparent sense of guilt. 


How it’s achieved I’m not aware, 
But, at a modest guess, mayhap 
The cap must suit the head of hair 

And not the head of hair the cap. 


We only know ’tis woman’s way, 
And woman’s way is past all curing, 
And candidly, I’m bound to say, 
The general effect’s alluring. 
Dum-Dvum. 
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At the Pictures 





“THUNDER Rock” 
(EMPIRE) 


Charleston (MICHAEL 
REDGRAVE), the special 
correspondent of a London 
daily, had been all through 
the events which led up 
to the present’ war. He 
had heard HITLER speak 
and seen Guernica bombed, 
he had been insulted on the 
Italian frontier, had 
writhed at the complacency 
of Paris, shuddered at the 
fatuous optimism of 
Geneva, and written a best- 
seller on his experiences. 
His warnings censored by 
the paper he served, he 
had thrown up his job and 
stumped ‘the country, try- 
ing in vain to rouse England 
to a sense of the impending 
catastrophe, and at last, 
disgusted by-human nature 
in all its manifestations, 
had taken refuge in a light- 
house on Lake Michigan. 
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anesthetics. One by one they give up 
the fight and decide to seek peace and _ that 
security in the New World. Charleston souls, 


reproaches them. They areallrunning and 











[Thunder R 


LIGHTHOUSE-KEEPER THROWS A PARTY 
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away, he cries, and tells them at 


very moment there are great 
Darwin, Abraham Lincoln 
Florence Nightingale, who are 
staying at their posts, 
resolved to shape a better 
world. And, he adds, they 
had succeeded, for his own 
world, the world of 1942, 
with all its drawbacks was 
an improvement on theirs. 
“See a world where science 
is a new religion,” he 
adjures them, and as they 
fade out he prepares to go 
back to life and resume 
his part in the struggle. 
Thunder Rock aims high, 
and one must be thankful 
for that, but though excel- 
lently acted and produced, 
it cannot be said to hit its 
mark. Special correspon- 
dents who have written 
best-sellers do not retire 
from the world at the 
precise moment when 
material for more best- 
sellers is being poured out 
in superabundant  lavish- 
ness, nor is a man suffi- 
ciently buoyant to hail 


‘ock 





An old friend, on the way SA RRS Ry amma Passe science as a new religion 
to China to fight the Japs, os a ee ee ares ee react obeuny in the devastated world of 
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him to join him, but me is. wt tc wt ke Cok misanthropic recluses are 


Charleston refuses. ‘Let 

the people die off fast,” he 

exclaims, and returns to 

his lighthouse job, at which he has 
become an expert. In the light- 
house there is a memorial tablet to 
an emigrant ship which foundered 
in 1849 with all its crew and 
passengers. In his solitude Charles- 
ton recreates the passengers, who 
take bodily shape. They are a 
poor lot to begin with, frivolous 
and quarrelsome, and the ship’s 
captain rebukes Charleston, telling 
him that he has given them his 
own querulousness and cowardice. 
Charleston pulls himself together, 
and the passengers become their 
real selves, and live their old lives 
again. At this point the film 
reaches a high level. There is a 
Birmingham potter, struggling in 
misery and squalor to keep his wife 
and starving children; there is a 
woman of the upper classes, mov- 
ingly acted by BarBaRA MULLEN, 
who breaks off her engagement and 
leaves her home to champion the 
disinherited against the powers in 
possession ; and there is an Austrian 
doctor (FREDERICK VALK), who is 
mobbed in Vienna because he has 
defied the medical ring by using 


(The Talk of the Town 
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TALLY-HO! 


Ronatp CoLMAN 


made. 


“Tur TALK OF THE TOWN” 
(REGAL AND Lonpon PavILion) 


When a film opens with a mill- 
hand in prison for burning down 
a mill, one may forecast with some 
confidence that before the end of 


the film the capitalist owner will, 


have taken his place. But though 
there is nothing new in The Talk 
of the Town, the old material is 
amusingly worked up. The mill- 
hand, Leopold Dilg (Cary GRANT), 
escapes from prison, and is con- 
cealed by Norah Shelley (JEAN 
ARTHUR). Norah has rented her 
house to a grave and bearded 
lawyer, Michael Lightcap (RONALD 
CoLMAN), and the theme of the film 
is the humanization of Lightcap 
by the united efforts of Norah and 
Dilg, whom Lightcap believes to be 
Norah’s gardener. After Lightcap 
has fled from police hounds, taken 
a manicurist to a night-club, hunted 
the. capitalist’s confederate down 
with a revolver, and fallen in love 
with Norah, the humanizing pro- 
cess is complete, and it is sadden- 
ing, though no doubt inevitable, 
that he should relinquish Norah 
to the beardless Dilg. B.X. 
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Romantic Risk 


HAT nonsense premonitions 
are! 
Yet I have bored my friends 
about 


My boding that a beastly car 
Would soon or later knock me out. 


I cannot jump as once I could; 
Long since I lost my Rugger swerve; 
My eyesight’s getting none too good, 
My hearing likewise, and my nerve. 


I seemed the perfect road-hog’s prey, 
Resigned, or almost, to be such— 
Yet I may finish in a way 
I shan’t object to half so much. 


About our lanes the cars are few; 
Of them no more I walk in dread; 


°o 


A peril—in a veteran’s view 
Far pleasanter—I meet instead. 


A gallop’s thunder there I hear 
Awake the rural gloaming now, 
As round a bend in full career 
A land-girl rides her horse from 
plough. 


A wicked wench to gallop so— 
And yet, and yet it must be fine! 
The beast’s as keen as she to go, 
And anyhow he isn’t mine; 


And if they ride me down some night, 
Though I don’t say I shall not 
care, 
It will be better than it might— 
A kind of cavalry affair! 
W. K. H. 
° 


So That’s All Right. 


“The announcement was in 
yesterday’s Times.” 

“Tn small print. I wish I knew what 
principle they go on. Marion’s girl’s 
engagement was in big print and I can’t 
imagine why. Such an uninteresting 
sounding man. I believe, actually, that 
Marion is simply furious about the 
whole thing. But of course she won’t 
admit it.” 

“Perhaps The Times knew that and 
were trying to cheer her up.” 

“They’re so inconsistent. 
what I complain about.” 

“T thought your complaint was that 
Daphne’s young man isn’t worthy of 
her.” 

“T’m not saying that. What I am 
saying is that we don’t know anything 
about him.” 

“Well, Daphne’s told us that his 
name is Robin Beult and that he’s 
a major in the Oxney and Romney 
Rifles and that he’s the only man in 
the whole wide world that she wants to 
marry and that he’s twenty-six and 
has red hair and is an orphan who was 
brought up by an uncle and aunt who 
have gone to live in South Africa and 
that he’s writing to us himself only not 
by this mail because she read the 
letter that he had written and it was 
silly and too much about her which we 
know already, and she’s making him 
write another one.” 

“Yes, but that doesn’t 
anything.” 

“‘Beult must be a very uncommon 
name.” 


TT all seems so indefinite.” 


That’s 


tell us ~ 


“T think it’s rather a peculiar name.” 

“As a matter of fact I’ve remem- 
bered something. I believe I used to 
know this boy’s father.” 

“Harry ! Why on earth didn’t you 
say so before?” 

“Because I only remembered it in 
my bath this morning.” 

‘Did you know him well? What was 
he like? Who did he marry? Are you 
absolutely certain that he was this 
boy’s father?” 

““We were on a musketry course 
together at Hythe. Nineteen-ten, it 
must have been. I’m sure it was 
nineteen-ten because it was the time I 
popped across to Le Touquet for the 
week-end and won that silver egg-cup. 
Wait a bit and I’ll go and look. It’s 
sure to have the date on it. It was 
rather a good effort, really. You 
gee...” 

“Yes. Never mind about that. How 
do you know that he was this boy’s 
father ?” 

“Well, it’s an uncommon name. 
And this chap was in the Oxney and 
Romney Rifles too. So he must have 
been.” 

“Yes, but had he a small boy?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea.” 

“But I thought you knew him so 
well?” 

“So I did.” 

“But if you knew him as well as all 
that you must have known if he had 
a small boy.” 

“If Daphne’s young man is twenty- 
six now he must have been a very 
small boy indeed in nineteen-ten.” 
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“What was this Beult’s Christian 
name?” 


oe Be 
“Those are initials.” 
“IT know. I always remember 


people’s initials.” 

“But what did you call him?” 

“Beult.” 

“T don’t believe you knew him well 
at all.” 

“Yes, I did. He was a most delight- 
ful chap.” 

“Really, Harry, I can’t understand 
you at all. Just because you were once 
on a course with a vague man called 
Beult you’re perfectly happy that a 
boy who may or may not be his son 
should marry your only daughter in 
India in a fortnight’s time.” 

“He wasn’t a vague man. He was a 
very decent chap. I have an idea that 
he used to play the mandolin. Only 
that may have been someone else.” 

“To me, you know, that’s absolutely 
incomprehensible.” 

“Well, it’s nice to know something 
about the boy’s background. I thought 
that that was what you were worrying 
about. Mightn’t it be a good idea to 
open some of those letters?” 

“T haven’t the heart to. They’ll all 
be asking the same question.” 

“What?” 

“Well, about Robin Beult. It’s so 
humiliating not knowing. As well as 
being so terribly worrying. Not, of 
course, that it worries you any longer. 
Here’s Marion writing, you see. And 
the Rothers. And here’s a most pecu- 
liar handwriting. ... How odd! Really, 
Harry, this is too extraordinary. It’s 
from Cynthia Teise.” 

“Never heard of her.” 

“Harry, really! You must remem- 
ber the Teises. In Madeira. That 
winter after I’d had my appendix out. 
Old Sir Wilftid Teise. He’d had a 
nasty tricycling accident. And Cynthia 
was the unmarried daughter who 
looked after him. We exchanged 
addresses and swore we'd meet in 
London, only somehow we never did. 
And now she’s seen Daphne’s engage- 
ment in the paper, and the extraordin- 
ary thing is that Robin Beult’s aunt, 
the one who’s in South Africa, used to 
be a neighbour of one of her sisters who 
lives in Dorset, and she remembers 
meeting her at a tennis party and her 
saying that she had a nephew called 
Robin Beult, and, as far as she can 
remember, she was absolutely charming 
and either such a good gardener or else 
sketches very well.” 

“So that’s all right.” 

“Yes. Thank goodness. Honestly, 
Harry, it’s a load off my mind. I 
simply hated the feeling that I knew 
nothing whatever about him.” 
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Acanfius 


“What will you take for the stockings?” 


The Phoney Phleet 


I—H.M.S. Miasma 


PROUD addition to the Battle Fleet 
Was H.M.S. Miasma. Fourteen feet 
Of solid concrete on her starboard side 
Was proof against a U-boat if it tried 
To sink her with a tin fish; while to port, 
To counteract the list, she had a sort 
Of outboard turret mounting eighteen guns 
To cope offensively with any Huns. 
By swift manceuvring, supreme defence 
Could switch to grim attack. But evidence 
Of yet more subtle thinking couid be seen, 
For she was camouflaged in red, blue, green, 
Pink, yellow, heliotrope—in spots 
And stripes and triangles; and lots and lots 
Of coloured lights, so that, when darkness fell 
The ship was highly camouflaged as well. 


To ignorant civilians it might seem 

As if this rather blatant colour scheme 

Would make Miasma visible for miles; 

But this is where the Silent Service smiles. 

At anchor, half a cable’s length away, 

You couldn’t even see her, night or day. 

At sea, her bow-wave showed, and then a break— 
A blank—occurred, soon followed by her wake, 
But nothing in between. 


The utmost care 
Was used to keep this secret. But, well, there! 
You know what people are, somebody told, 
And, very soon, all England, young and old 
Were talking of Miasma’s camouflage. 
They said: “It’s like an African mirage, 
You think the thing is there, and then it’s not 
But when it’s not, it is.” 
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Well, all this got 
As you may well imagine, to the ears 
Of people in Berlin. It roused their fears. 
A vessel as invisible as air 
Might well be—well, it might be anywhere! 
Perhaps she was in Bremen, Hamburg, Kiel, 
Und lieber Gott ! how were they going to deal 
Mit diesem ghost-schiff ? After weeks of thought 
They trundled great big guns to every port 
Along the coast, in order that they might 
Maintain a constant barrage day and night. 
In all their harbours firing never stopped, 
Not for a moment, though the shells they dropped 
Smashed up their harbour works, wrecked building-slips, 
Dispatched their sailors, and destroyed their ships. 
Yet still they kept it up. They didn’t care, 
Since H.M.S. “Miasma” might be there. 


The day came when they found they had no more 
H.E. at all—and thus we won the war. 

* i i tt * i * 
Soon after, from a certain Northern port 
The British Navy steamed out to escort 
Miasma back in triumph to her Base. 
You won’t believe me—but it ts the case— 
That all those mighty ships steamed in again, 
Reporting that their errand was in vain. 
They’d rendezvoused at the appointed spot, 
She might have been there—then she might have not, 
But all they saw was air and lots of sea. 


Well, that’s the end. It’s still a mystery. 


° ° 


H. J. Talking 


NE of the things I frequently wonder is what I 
should do if someone left me a million pounds, and 


while this possibility is agreeable in outline, when 
one applies close mathematical investigation to it an 
incubus 'is what it would seem to be. First, you might get 
only about four hundred thousand pounds unless the 
lawyers were really good at death duties; then all sorts of 
relations would manage to make you feel embarrassed 
unless you gave them some. A decent-minded man might 
be lucky if he had three hundred thousand of it. If he 
wanted a safe and regular income he might not get more 
than three per cent. and this would seem to make nine 
thousand pounds a year, but taxes would cut it down to 
between two and three thousand, again according to the 
skill of your lawyers. Thousands and thousands of people 
would write to you by every post begging for money, and 
you could not destroy their letters unread in case one from 
a friend got slipped in, so you would have to engage about 
six secretaries, and from a millionaire they would demand 
high wages; on the average you might pay them £5 a week 
each, and that would take about another fifteen hundred. 
If you had a job, public opinion would force you to leave 
it on the grounds that you were keeping a poor man out of 
employment, so you might have to live on five hundred a 
year when you had previously been getting a thousand. 
This analysis, which occurred to me in bed one night, so 
terrified me that I have insured against being left a million 
pounds and have also taken out a policy for my wife. 
Another thing which rather puzzles me is the phrase 
about wild horses not dragging things out of people. It 
always seems to me self-evident. Wild horses are not 
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“No, they go down Laburnum Walk when they’re 
going to Italy, and up Acacia Avenue when they’re 
going to Germany.” 


notable for curiosity, arid in any case are extremely rare. 
The only living creatures which would even make an 
attempt to extract the secret would be other people. I 
find that I know very little about the habits of wild horses, 
and such remarks as the one I have quoted might be 
multiplied indefinitely without really adding much to my 
positive knowledge. Wild horses, for example, would not 
give imitations of film stars, nor would they protest against 
the closing of rights-of-way, but what they would do is more 
difficult to decide. Snorting, stamping, and mane-tossing 
are done by quite tame horses when in the mood and cannot 
in themselves be taken as proofs of wildness. I feel that 
wild horses probably despise tame ones, and that is the 
limit of human knowledge on the subject. A novel like 
Black Beauty, which is the autobiography of a teetotal 
horse, would excite nothing but derision if read to a wild 
one. It would, in fact, be difficult to make it stand still 
for even a chapter, and the best method I can think of 
for solving the problem would be a very fast car with a 
loud-speaker. 

There are many such problems which present themselves 
to my mind from time to time, and it is very useful for a 
scientist to be inquisitive, though even the greatest 
scientist never asks all the possible questions. For example, 
Sir Isaac Newton, quite one of the leaders of the profession, 
asked why the apple fell to the ground but not why it was 
impossible to fit it back on to the tree. This, however, is a 
subject which I have myself investigated by buying a 
small orchard and erecting in the middle of it a watch-hut, 
from which I could see fruit fall and on so seeing at once 
attempt to replace it. It is true that my results were 
somewhat riegative, but what matters is that the experiment 
should be made and the results published, however dis- 
couraging they may be. No variety of fruit with which I am 
acquainted can be reinstated merely by pushing it back on 
the spot which it has left, though with professional caution 
I must point out that where there is a heavy fall all at once 
it is extremely difficult to be certain that the right plum or 
apple is being connected with the vacant site. The reader 
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may object that I have not mentioned a reason for this, 
but as I am not writing in a scientific periodical I cannot 
use technical language and will content myself with saying 
that it is all due to inefficiency and the fact that plant life 
is very uneconomical and resentful of well-meant help. 

There comes a time in the life of every man when he 
begins to dislike the furniture. In my case such has come 
early owing to most of the furniture being the residue of 
an unfortunate experiment by Mrs. Oscar’s boy, who got 
fired with zeal by reading in the edges of the papers how 
people made things out of things from which things were 
not generally made, among such being corks, matches and 
boot-laces; so nothing would satisfy him but fitting us out 
with suite on suite made in this way, not so much with the 
intention of benefiting us, though that was floating in his 
mind, as of getting his picture in the Press, this being rarely 
achieved by those in this line of leisure. To begin with, he 
made ten chairs out of railway lines and sleepers. He next 
constructed a sideboard which was a casing of tiles filled 
with rubble and very heavy. No floor would bear it so it 
had to be in the cellar and the dining-room had to follow 
it there. Tables he made from hurdles on photographers’ 
tripods, and these were high and uneven in the extreme, 
so that we had to glue correspondingly uneven bases on to 
the plates and dishes. When, however, he produced a bed 
consisting of a hip-bath lined with red plush and explained 
that most people slept curled up, my wife and I hurt his 
feelings and the gifts ceased, our method of so doing being 
to insert emery paper into his face-flannel. 


letra 
(77 





DOGGERELS OF WAR—V 


Be on your metal 
To settle 

the scrap, 

Old chap ! 
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“|. . Actually, it’s quite a curious story... 


To His Equipment 


Y labyrinthine harness, bravely dressed Alas! I learn that you were never mine; 
In all the pride of Khaki No. 3, At best, they say, you are a passing loan, 
Wherewith engirt I never quite suggest And when once more the lights of London shine 
The soldier that I humbly try to be, A jealous nation will reclaim its own; 
I thought of old, if e’er the strife should cease, But no museum shall possess the prize, 
To nail you duly to my votive wall; No grave curator may his rights invoke; 
The arms, I hoped, should deck the mantelpiece, There waits for you with predatory eyes 
The marching order dignify the hall. (Endure it as you may) a Quarter-bloke. 
What time my listening grandchildren should pale Yet should the slumbers of this earthly ball 
To hear the martial exploits of my youth, Again be shaken by the trumps of war 
You, so I dreamed, might lend a baldish tale Then to no vulgar portion may you fall: 
At least some mild similitude of truth; A poet’s hand must pluck you from the store; 
And pilgrims yet unborn should seek the place That when reviled by all the sergeant race 
And tell your glories with unwearying zeal: He may remember me, and proudly feel, 
“The lyre was hung from those Attachments, Brace, “He too misfastened these Attachments, Brace, 


The bardic mane escaped yon Helmet, Steel.” He caught his rifle in this Helmet, Steel.” 
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THE DEVIL’S CONTRACT 


“Don’t forget our bargain, Fuehrer Faust!” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, December 15th. — House of 
Commons: Enter Mr. Churchill. 
Wednesday, December 16th.—House of 
Commons: More Words about Words. 
Speech (for once) is Golden. 


Thursday, December 17th.—House of 
Commons: Justice is Promised. 


Tuesday, December 15th—Many 
strange or familiar words have been 
ruled from time to time as “Parlia- 
méntary” or “Unparliamentary.” If 
in the first category, they can be used 
with impunity on all occasions. If in 
the second, they can be used only at 
the risk of reproof from the Chair. 

There is no hard -and- fast line 
between the permissible and the for- 
bidden. Like most Parliamentary 
rules, trial and error—with a swift 
smooth apology ready to turn away 
Speakerly wrath—isthe only method 
of learning. 

Even the big, big ‘““D——” can be 
permissible—in the right context; a 
blessing may be out of order in the 
wrong. 

Mr. RicwaRD SToKEs, who is nothing 
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A FLIGHT OF CANARDS 


(Released by Lord WeEpewoop against 
the Palestine Police.) 


if not venturesome, introduced into 
a supplementary question to-day the 
word “‘Boloney.” By that simple act 
he perhaps made history. 

He applied it to a question by Mr. 
GEOFFREY MANDER. Mr. Speaker did 


not turn a hair. Nor did Mr. ManDER. 
Nor did anyone else—except a couple 
of United States soldiers in the Gallery, 
who smiled appreciation of a word they - 
knew. Thus is the Entente cemented. 

So it may now be taken that 
the word “boloney”—meaning, one 
gathers, “inaccurate,” or ‘unworthy 
of credibility” or just plain “rot,” is 
a fully-fledged British Parliamentary 
expression. 

Mr. CHURCHILL, present in person, 
made his own addition to Parliament’s 
Permitted Vocabulary. Asked why the 
Churchill Tank is so named, he said he 
did not know, but added tartly that the 
name had “doubtless provided motive 
for his critics to cover it with their 
slime.” 

The House did not much like this 
expression, but clearly Mr. CHURCHILL 
himself did, and nobody raised a point 
of order. So that inelegant word also 
goes on the records as “ Parliamentary.” 

The Prime MINIsTER was plainly 
not in a mood to suffer fools with 
demonstrative gladness and, having 
promised to make a statement after 
Questions in reply to “persistent and 
mischievous attempts to undermine 
the confidence of the troops in the 
Churchill tanks,” he carried on a 
vigorous and animated conversation 
with Mr. EpEn, the Foreign Secretary, 
in bass tones which made a duet of the 
Ministerial replies that followed. 

Mr. Ruys Daviss, told by Major 
Lioyp GEorGE, Fuel Minister, that 
there had been a big rise in coal 
production after Mr. CHuRcHILL had 
addressed the miners’ conference in 
London, suggested monthly doses of 
the same tonic. 

Major Litoyp GrorGE thonght this 
a splendid plan, but, looking over his 
shoulder at the PRimE MInNIsTER, feared 
that the demands of the Physician’s 
other war duties might make such 
specialization impossible. Dr. CuRcH- 
ILL nodded in grim agreement. 

With the stories of the inhuman 
German atrocities against the Jews 
fresh in his mind, Mr. Ian Hannan 
asked that a Jewish army should be 
formed, that the suffering race might 
revenge itself. There was a roar of 
cheers for the suggestion, but Sir 
JAMES GRIGG, the War Minister, 
replied that no change could be made 
in present policy. 

The Prime Minister told a long 
story of the steps. we have taken 
successfully to deal with the German 
submarine menace. Members were 
interested to hear the graphic titles 
given to the Cabinet Committees—the 
“Battle of the Atlantic Committee” 
later changed to the grimmer “ Anti- 
U-boat Warfare Committee.” They 
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had no need to speculate on the 
authorship of these names. 

In action again soon afterwards, Mr. 
CHURCHILL told how the Churchill 
Tank was born, back in the dark days 
days of 1940, when invasion seemed 
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A FALLEN IDOL 


“The Gold Standard is not only dead but 
damned.”—Mr. Pethwick Lawrence. 


imminent and we had in all Britain 
but a hundred tanks for our protection. 
So he sent for a band of experts, 
dubbed them the Tank Board, and 
told them to make a lot more in a 
little time. They did, and the tanks 
did noble deeds in the various battles 
that followed. 

“Why,” inquired Mr. EpGar Gran- 
VILLE, “‘were they called ‘Churchill 
tanks’ ?” 

“T had nothing to do with that,” 
rapped Mr. CHURCHILL. 

‘*“When,” asked Mr. ANEURIN BEVAN, 
“are we to have an end of these 
pronunciaméntos from the Prime 
Minister ?” 

Mr. Speaker reminded him that it 
was an answer to a question, and Mr. 
STokes (having asked the question in 
question) announced his intention to 
raise a debate on the subject later. 

Mr. CHURCHILL favoured him with a 
glare that would have ripped the 
works out of any but a Churchill tank 
—or a Stokes Gun. 

Wednesday, December 16th.—Parlia- 
mentary roosters seldom take long 
about their homing. To-day’s business 
opened with a regular poultry show. 

Mr. Stokes, looking meaningly at 
the empty seat of the PrrmE MinJsTER, 
asked Mr. Speaker’s permission to 
make a “personal statement.” The 
precise purpose of this was not 
apparent, and Mr. Speaker intervened 
to point out that it was not a “personal 
statement.” In one sense, this was 
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“It’s supposed to make us steady under fire.” 


certainly true. In another, the state- 
ment was extremely personal, for it was 
largely a series of awkwardly con- 
trasted quotations from Mr. CuHuR- 
CHILL’S speeches. 

The burden of it was evidently the 
complaint that “slime” was not quite 
—well, hardly the thing, you know. 

Mr. WILLIE GALLACHER, the Com- 
munist Party, having improved on 
Mr. Sroxes’s “Boloney” effort by 
preceding it with the (occasionally) 
Parliamentary adjective “damned,” 
listened intently. Mr. SHINWELL, who 
does not, as a rule, select his own words 
solely for their soothing or poetic effect, 
asked Mr. EpEN to convey to the 
absent Premier a representation that 
the word “slime” was most unfortunate. 

Mr. EpEN seemed to have some 
difficulty in mastering his astonishment 
at this squeamishness. But he was up 
in an instant, refusing the suggestion 
and gently pointing out that harsher 
things than that had been said without 
involving by-elections. 

Mr. SToKEs expressed the hope that 
Members would not be intimidated in 
the discharge of their duties, and Mr. 
LestigE Hore-Bewisna added the 
point that not only those who had 
asked questions were suffering from the 


statement made by Mr. CHURCHILL. 
He asked for a debate on tanks and 
all things appertaining thereto. 

Mr. OLIVER LYTTELTON, Minister of 
Production, told the story of his recent 
visit to the United States, explaining 
that its object was to secure that the 
“optimum impact” fell on the enemy 
in 1943. The United States would 
build more than 20,000,000 tons of 
shipping in the new year, including 
many fast ships. This was twice as 
much as the whole shipping possessed 
by the U.S.A. when the war began. 

We were to have from across the 
Atlantic many other things, too, in our 
fight for victory. Members cheered 
lustily. 

The House went on to talk about a 
munition we can all make—or at any 
rate supply—money. It was a learned 
debate, all about inflation, deflation 
(which is which?), gold standards, 
fiduciary issues and all those other 
mysteries with which the worldly-wise 
like to puzzle us. 

Members talked of lending and 
borrowing, and confiscation, and per- 


‘suasion as means of getting money 


for the war-effort. But Sir KinesLey 
Woop, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
smiled confidently, as one who knows 


all the ways of drawing golden blood 
from the tax-paying stone. How right 
he is! He mentioned that we were 
paying half the cost of the war out of 
revenue—which is good going. And 
that we were getting £30,000,000 a 
week from savings—even better going. 

Mr. Peruick LAWRENCE stated 
roundly that the Gold Standard was 
“dead-and-damned.” Nobody seemed 
to take this to heart unduly. 

Thursday, December 17th—Mr. EDEN 
announced, to a House shocked into 
profound silence, that we, the United 
States and Soviet Russia were making a 
solemn protest about HiTLER’s “bloody 
cruelties”’ to the Jews all over Europe. 
We should exact retribution for all 
these crimes, said he, when the time 
came. 

Mr. Jimmy DE ROTHSCHILD, his 
voice choked with emotion, thanked 
the Government for its protest, and 
said his voice expressed the feelings of 
grateful appreciation of Jews the 
world over. 

The entire House stood in silence for 
a moment, in token of its sympathy, 
horror—and, one likes to think, its 
determination that Justice shall, at 
last, prevail. 

And so to an Austerity Christmas. 
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“ Four gallons of water outside the front door—that’s the regulation.” 


OST schoolmasters have two 
voices—one made deep and 
vibrant through the full em- 
ployment of the resonant facial cavities, 
and the other merely labial and very 
precise. The former is reserved for use 
against boys and argumentative family 
relations: the latter is used among 
professional colleagues. When Pringle- 
Watt employs his class-room voice to 
herald an announcement in the staff- 
room, private conversation ceases as 
abruptly as the traffic in “In Town 
To-night.” Men who have grown old 
in the profession wince from the very 
shock of that voice and involuntarily 
straighten their backs and put their 
hands out of sight. 
“Gentlemen,” said Pringle-Watt, 
after a careful inspection of the scene, 


The Presentation 


“as you know, Miss Daglish is leaving 
us at the end of the term and we have 
not yet reached a decision concerning 
the presentation.” 

In matters like this P.-W. always 
takes charge. He has an undoubted 
flair for finance. 

I should explain that Miss Daglish 
joined the staff only a short eleven 
weeks ago. A young lady of pre- 
possessing appearance and _ infinite 
charm, she quickly won the esteem and 
indeed the affection of her colleagues. 
Her somewhat “modern” teaching 
methods earned sympathy and kindly 
advice rather than ridicule, and under 
our benevolent tutelage she was 
rapidly forgetting what she had learned 
at the university. We had thought that 
a mixed staff would prove a mixed 


blessing, but we were wrong. Miss 
Daglish brought more than her charm 
to St. Morbid’s. She brought a new 
atmosphere of gallantry and heartiness. 
She introduced “elevenses.” Punc- 
tually at 10.55 4.m. Cartwright and 
Charteris tussled good-humouredly for 
the privilege of priming the primus, 
fetching the milk and handing the 
first cup of coffee to Miss Daglish. We 
became less secretive about our supplies 
of tobacco. Miss Daglish had only 
to ask “Any of you guys got a 
smoke?” and cigarette-cases flashed 
like the guns of Texas Dan. 

And now Miss Daglish was to go and 
the miserable business of the presenta- 
tion was under review. If Miss Daglish 
had been leaving us to join the 
Women’s Forces all would have been 
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well. Unfortunately she was taking up 
an appointment under the Service of 
Youth scheme. Some considered that 
the move was unpleasantly significant. 
Evans (supported by Biggott, Cart- 
wright and Homer) felt that it was a 
calculated slight which automatically 
excluded any possibility of a presen- 
tation. Hawksworth (supported by 
Matthews, Sethcote and Lemon) 
thought that such an obvious exhibi- 
tion of our affection for Miss Daglish 
would look odd after our vehement 
protestations against the introduction 
of petticoat government. He would 
remind us that Miss Daglish was merely 
the exception that proved the rule 
that women and St. Morbid’s do not 
mix. 

Pringle-Watt went into the econo- 
mics of the business very thoroughly. 
He was opposed to all presentations as 
inequitable. Were we to dig deep into 
our pockets for every slip of a girl who 
chose to remain at St. Morbid’s for a 
week or two? This would be a danger- 
ous precedent. He himself, during his 
long association with the school, had 
contributed to no fewer than thirty-six 
such presentations, representing a total 
outlay of £8 15s., yet he had no hopes 
of recovering any part of that sum. 
On the other hand Pringle-Watt knew 
of some people (and here he looked 
fixedly at Charteris, who was married 
last year), practically newcomers, who 
expected the staff to defray the 
expenses of their nuptials and to send 
them on their way from St. Morbid’s 
with a handsome nest-egg. Pringle- 
Watt maintained that a minimum 
period of twenty years’ residence 
should be the first qualification of 
all candidates for presentations. He 
wound up an impassioned speech with 
an appeal to the President of the Board 
of Education to come forward with 
some official ruling in the matter so as 
to remove the intolerable burdens of 
those who did their duty and stayed 
put. P.-W.’s eloquence was decisive. 
We resolved that Miss Daglish should 
leave us empty-handed. 

Now, throughout these deliberations 
I had purposely remained silent. I 
have a special interest in Miss Daglish. 
Perhaps it is because her uneasy 
discipline reminds me of my early 
struggles to reach pedagogic distinc- 
tion: perhaps it is because I remain 
esthetically more sensitive than my 
colleagues. I have always striven to 
avoid that warped and _ soulless 
mentality which is so often the bane 
of the profession. At all events I was 
determined to make a private presenta- 
tion to Miss Daglish as a mark of my 
particular esteem. 

The opportunity occurred about a 


week before the end of term. I 
managed to confront her in the 
quadrangle. She accepted my little 
gift without that embarrassing pro- 
fusion of thanks which so often spoils 
such ceremonies, and she invited me 
to tea. 

I rather wish she had not. Miss 
Daglish was, of course, her usual 
charming self and the comestibles were 
most appetising, but what I saw did 
much to undermine my faith in the 
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high ideals of the scholastic profession. 
On a table in Miss Daglish’s drawing- 
room were assembled the gifts she had 
received from the staff of St. Morbid’s. 
They were numerous and costly. 


Easily the most ostentatious was a 
large grandfather’s clock fitted with 
a brass plate, inscribed: 

“To Miss Jean Daglish on the occasion 
of her departure from St. Morbid’s 
School. Tempus Edax Rerum. Francis 
Pringle-Watt.” 


“Good evening, Madam—I’m sorry to say that your husband has evidently 
been looking for his library book in the dining-room again, and has left the 
door open so that the light shines out through that landing skylight: your 
_younzer daughter is, as usual, reading in bed, and has opened the window so that 
the blind flaps: the cat’s got out through the scullery window again and moved 
the black-out curtain: and the shade on the light in the back hall has once 
more been moved round in dusting, so that it shines above the top of the blind 
in the side window: on the other hand, no one seems to have forgotten this 
evening that the box-room isn’t blacked-out, and the curtain in the small 
drawing-room window that so often gets hitched up over the radiator is better 


than it’s been for months.” 
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At the Play 





“Hory Iste” (Arts THEATRE GROUP) 
“THE House oF JEFFREYS” 
(PLAYHOUSE) 

“Tr HAPPENED IN SEPTEMBER” 


At the beginning of Mr. Bripiz’s 
new fantasia we are in the Orkneys in 
the year 500 a.p., and a local king is 
being told about a land just discovered 
where both gods and devils have been 
long ago expelled since they have 
such a rocketing effect on a people’s 
happiness. The gravest crime on this 
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queen of the new land is called She 
and is a model of grave serenity (Miss 
VIVIENNE BENNETT). But before the 
first day is done her three counsellors, 
here called “ponderers,” have been 
corrupted by our explorers with the 
gnawing ideas of big business, greed, 
vanity, sanctimoniousness, and alcohol. 
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As Others Hear Us 
Now 


" AVE you—I know it seems an 
absurd thing to ask, but I just 
thought you might—have you 

by any chance got any sort or kind of 

make-up?” 

“Well, of course, madam, we’re 
really not expecting our supplies until 
after the New Year, and we’re really 
keeping them for our regular clients 
... but perhaps madam has purchased 
make-up here before?” 

“Oh, yes, yes! You don’t think I’d 
come and ask for it if I hadn’t? By 
the most extraordinary good luck I[ 
found your receipt the other day—lip- 
stick and face-powder, it was.” 

“T’m afraid lipstick is very, very 
difficult, madam; and face-powder one 
of our worst and most serious war- 
problems. Still, madam, we must all do 
what we can to help, mustn’t we? I 
see that madam’s lipstick, in the old 
days, was mulberry and the powder 
was London tan blended with Cardinal. 
I’m sorry, madam... .” 

“Oh, but I don’t expect the right 
shades, not for a moment. I thought 
I’d just have red for the lipstick.” 

‘Petunia, madam, is the nearest I 
can do.” 

“No red of any kind?” 

“Tango, madam, or I think I have 
just one anchovy left.” 

“But would you call either of them 
red?” 

“Well, madam, in these days we 
must do what we can. I think you 
might like a blend of tango and 
anchovy, perhaps.” 

“Would it be red?” 

“Tt would come out quite an attrac- 
tive shade of dried blood, madam.” 

“T see. What about powder?” 

“T’m sorry, madam. We've got 
turquoise left, or plumbago blended 
with canary. Or, of course, plumbago 
or canary alone.” 

“T don’t think my husband would 
care for either plumbago or canary 
on my face—or even turquoise. You 
haven’t—of course I know this is only 
a suggestion—you haven’t got just 
an ordinary white powder—or even 
natural ?”’ 

“Natural went out long before the 
war, madam. Even oyster doesn’t 
seem to appeal to our clients nowa- 
days.” 

“No. It wouldn’t to me either. Is 
there such a thing as a pink powder?” 

“Pink? I wonder, madam, if you’re 
thinking of ruby, or even wine?” 

“T don’t think I am. I just meant 
pink.” 























The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 


supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 
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“Ah, well, madam, those unsophis- 
ticated shades have been practically 
unobtainable for some years. In any 
case, the nearest I could find now 
would be amethyst, or—if madam 
cares for the brunette effect—a very 
pale nigger.” 

“Oh, I don’t think that’s really 
quite my type. Perhaps I’d better just 
get a little foundation cream.” 

“Tf we have any, madam.” 

“Oh, of course, if you have any. 
That’s what I meant. Absolutely.” 

“There’s a jar of cream left, madam, 
that I could let you have.” 

“Foundation ?” 

“Well, madam, it’s a foundation 
and a cleansing, and an emollient and 
at the same time a skin-food, if you 
know what I mean. A kind of war- 
time pack. It’s in the interests of 
national economy, madam.” 

“How much is it?” 

‘“‘Nineteen-and-ten, madam, or I 
could let you have the double-size for 
fifty-nine and sixpence. A war-time 
economy, madam.” 

“And can you really use it for 
everything?” 

“Oh, certainly, madam. I believe it 
eradicates any lines there may be on 
the face, as well as imparting a 
wonderful bloom.” 

“Ts it—is it any special colour?” 

“Smoke, madam. Or we’re expect- 
ing a supply of egg-shell, but of course 
I can’t say when it will be in.” 

“Smoke or egg-shell. I see.” 

“Tf madam doesn’t mind taking it 
unwrapped. Thank you, madam. Are 
you perhaps interested in eye-shadow ? 
I don’t think there’ll be any after 
next Monday, until the end of the war.” 

“Tf—I know it’s rather a lot to ask 
—but does it happen to be blue?” 

“Sky would be the nearest, madam.” 

“Oh, but that would do perfectly!” 

“That’s right, madam. We can’t 
pick and choose in war-time, can we ?”’ 


“My dear, how nice to meet you! 
And the rain’s stopped and do look at 
that lovely rainbow!” 

“T see, dear. Very, very pretty 
indeed. Dried blood, anchovy, canary, 
egg-shell, turquoise, plumbago and 


London tan.” E. M. D. 


o 2) 


Optical Hlusion 


“Yet Buna remains in stubborn hands 
that seemingly are determined not to yield 
a foot.”—Daily Herald. 


° ° 
Christmas Dinner, 1942 


“On Saxe, 100 Year Old Hens.” 
Advt. in Provincial Paper. 
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“Can you send a horse along?—I have to get the 
effect of knocking two coconut-shells together.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Children’s Christmas Books 


CHILDREN’S books are all too rare this Christmas, but 
Mr. Punch is glad to note Joan Grant’s The Scarlet Fish 
(MerHveEN, 10/6), tales of Ancient Egypt, charmingly 
illustrated by Mr. RaLpu Lavers; and The Story of Widgery 
Winks (UNIVERSITY OF LonDoN PRgss, 5/-), by Mr. 
RopNEY BENNETT, which describes the adventures of a 
small boy among furry and finny things, and has many 
delicate drawings by Mr. Frank RocErs. RosE FyYLEMAN 
gives us Timothy’s Conjurer (METHUEN, 4/-), a pleasant 
blend of reality and fantasy, with illustrations by Mary 
CiaRK; ALISON UTTLEy retells old nursery-rhymes in 
Nine Starlight Tales (FaBER, 3/6) and Ten Candlelight 
Tales (FABER, 3/6), both of which have pictures by IRENE 
Hawkins; and Muriet DovcGtas combines fact and fancy 
in Travel Fairy Stories (SIMPKIN MARSHALL, 3/6), which she 
has illustrated with both sketches and photographs. For 
very young children there is Entp Biyton’s Happy Story 
Book (HODDER AND StTouGuHTON, 3/6), with drawings by 
EILEEN A. Soper; Wanpba Ga’o’s Nothing-at-all (FABER 
5/-); and another instalment of the Comtesse DE SEGUR’S 
Misfortunes of Sophy (WILLIAMS AND Noreate, 5/-), the 
famous French nursery classic which should make many 
friends in its English dress. And for the older children 
there are GuNBy Hapatn’s new school-story The Swinger 
(FaBer, 6/-); Kirry Barne’s We'll Meet in England 
(HamisH HamI.ton, 7/6), a tale of two Norwegian children 
who escape from the Nazis and reach England after many 
adventures; VIRGINIA Pyz’s Primrose Polly (FABER, 6/-), 
with drawings by RicHarp KENNEDY; Four’s Company 
(PeTeR Daviss, 7/6), by CiarE Co .zas, illustrated by 
Dop Procter; and Marjorie Dixon’s Runaway Boy 
(FABER, 7/6), which tells of a small Irish boy in the days of 
Ireland’s troubles, and is very delightfully illustrated by 
RICHARD KENNEDY. 
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Sir Henry Newbolt 


Sir Henry NEwBOLT is most widely known as the poet 
of Drake’s Drum and the inventor of the phrase “Play the 
game.” His idealization of action and the team-spirit 
expressed the revolt of the late-Victorians against the 
mid-Victorian worship of money, security and individual 
well-being. In the eighteen-nineties all the most popular 
writers, KrpLiInc, STEVENSON, ConAN DoyYLE and STANLEY 
WeyMaN, were beating Drake’s Drum. The Boer War 
took some of the gilt off the martial gingerbread, the Great 
War removed the rest, and the survivors from the nineties, 
sated with action, turned elsewhere for consolation. The 
change was most obvious in Conan DoyLz, who plunged 
into spiritualism as if into a rugger scrum. In Sir HENRY 
NEWBOLT, a man of complex nature and wide intellectual 
interests, the evolution of a mystic out of a romantic 
imperialist was less startling and less complete, though 
it forms the underlying theme in the second volume of 
his autobiography (The Later Life and Letters of Sir Henry 
Newbolt. Edited by Lady Newsott. Faser, 21/-). 

Society, although only in its most distinguished represen- 
tatives, attracted NewsBot strongly, and he was on 
friendly terms with many eminent contemporaries, not 
only in letters but also in politics, the Army and the Navy. 
But although he defended his social tastes in a talk with 
THomas Harpy, he was impressed by Harpy’s opinion 
that it was a waste of time to lunch with great people. 
“I have found most of them like farmers’ folk,” Harpy 
remarked. ‘They have nothing to say—nothing worth 
calling conversation.” As old age approached, NEWBOLT’s 
thoughts turned increasingly to what he called “the 
unanswerable riddle of Time.” In his more serene moments 
he believed that time was an illusion—“ There is no future— 
things are or are not . . . when the mist of Time has drifted 
past or been blown away, they will be there, as always.” 
With this mood went a diminishing attachment to external 
values— ‘To me, at this time of evening, people are more 
valued for what they are than for corresponding to an 
ideal of themselves. I like to see how and where they came 
short or fell out.” But his belief in an eternal state of 
being was not constant. He had perhaps given too much 
of himself to the world to be able to reclaim it when the 
world had lost its savour; in one of his last letters he 
speaks of “‘the Paradise I’ve seen and left behind,” and 
towards the close of his life he became, we are told, ‘‘more 
and more silent and withdrawn into himself.” H. K. 





“Vendu, Pas Vaincu” 


In Occupied France the Germans were Enemy No. 1, 
and Vichy Enemy No. 2. In Unoccupied France, the boot 
was on the other leg. How embittered was the feeling 
south of the Loire between patriots and collaborators, how 
many of the latter had put their shirts on a German 
triumph—all this, and much that explains it, emerges 
intimately and clearly from the Hon. NEviLteE LyttTon’s 
Life in Unoccupied France (MACMILLAN, 5/-). Infantryman, 
sniper and staff-officer of the last war, the author had 
married and settled down in France. Left without 
resources when the regime of non-resistance was established, 
he set to work (at first in Savoy and later near Lyons) to 
keep his family by his painting; and thus submerged among 
his French neighbours he watched the tide of DE GAULLE 
rising—even among the men blackmailed into joining 
Pératn’s Legion. His gallery of French portraits is enriched 
by thumb-prints of Pérarn, Anglophobe and defeatist, and 
DaRLAN, fine naval officer and treacherous politician. 
The lessons of his modest little book should be learnt and 
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applied. So much needs clearing up—and so soon—if the 
happy future of France is not to be compromised. 
H. P. E. 





Berthasgaden 


The Carrington Incident (RoBERT HALE, 8/6) is a eugenic 
fantasy about the grand domestic strategy of the Nazi 
Party. Mr. Niven Buscu employs new names, but he lays 
the scene in Berlin in September 1939, and when his heroine 
is invited by an A.D.C. to join the Leader’s circle at the 
café table round which it is perspiringly stuffing cream buns, 
the identity of the various Chaplinesque, barrel-shaped and 
pin-striped gentlemen is beyond doubt. Although a virtuous 
daughter of the Republic and also. of a captain in the U.S. 
Navy, Bertha is led on by the glamour of dinner at the 
Chancellery to become the mistress of the A.D.C., and as 
he is merely a pawn in history—a réle for which on humbler 
levels there is a less pleasant word—she is shortly seduced 
by Mr. Big himself, anxious to perpetuate his line and thus 
put an end to the tiresome jockeyings of the fat marshal 
and the twisted publicist. Extraordinary adventures 
follow, for it is no fun to be the perfect Aryan type in a 
bedlam of race-maniacs. The story rather fades away 
after Bertha, double-crossed by Goebbels, goes to a con- 
centration camp, but up to this point Mr. BuscnH makes 
excellent satiric play with the bogus mysticism and 
whiskered fireworks of the Nazi melodrama; though it was 
surprising he didn’t work that rich mine of Nordic nonsense, 
Rosenberg. There is much to be said for his suggestion that 
after the Revolution the bullet-laden Leader should lie in 
a glass box so that the world can see with shame what a 
little thing it was that turned it upside-down. Neater, I 
think, and also cheaper than St. Helena. E. 0. D. K. 

© 


Kentish Muse 


How seldom, if ever, do the poets of democracy deliver 
their message so that the ordinary democrat can under- 
stand it! Watt Wuitman made few elucidatory con- 
cessions to the horny-handed camarado of his poetic 
yearnings; and the anonymous poet of A Democrat’s 
Chapbook (LANz, 7/6), though she claims an ancient stock’s 
affinity with the minds of peasants, exhibits an alternation 
of bald and cryptic statement characteristic of WALT 
himself. Her meditations on a world at war have their 
passages of insight into the errors of the past and the 
vistas of a braver future; but they are, you feel, too 
demonic for doctrine, too admonitory for poetry; and not 
always august enough to carry off so resolute an avoidance 
of humour. In her last apocalyptic canto, however, “A 
Quiet Woman” takes well-rewarded pains (like all honest 
mystics) to make her meaning clear; and her impatience 
with our “apathy without imagination more dangerous 
than dreaming” marries sound rebuke to a heightened 
felicity of diction. Her English landscape and still life 
(‘mist meets the silent alders,” unripe cherries ‘“‘ white as 
bones”) is faithfully drawn and delightfully coloured. 
Her ear strikes one as undependable; but it is a pleasure 
to see through her eyes. H. P. E. 





Fights and Frolics 


“You stole my car. I borrowed your name. You were 
kidnapped in mistake for me. I was chased by the police 
in mistake for you.” This explanation is given towards the 
end of Mr. GzEorcE Matcotm THomson’s novel, Crisis in 
Zanat (FaBER, 7/6), by Prince Basil of Illyria to an English 
° . - ‘c ’ 
journalist, Jeremy Dawson, who replies coldly: ‘‘There’s 
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more to it than that.” There is so very much more in this 
wildly crowded book—which reminds us in some places of 
the film, The Great Dictator, in some of CARROLL’s court 
scene, and in others of running nightmares—that there 
is not space to mention the activities of people named 
Toothdrill, Plitt, Papp, Bom, Rink, etc. The leading lady, 
Zoé, who, as daughter of an Artillery sergeant, knows all 
about guns and, as owner of large blue eyes, is on the way 
to knowing all about men, provides the “love-interest.” 
Needless to say, as Illyria is a very small and very fanciful 
sort of State, it seethes with revolution, espionage, intrigue 
and parties. It also harbours American archeologists and a 
Shakespearean touring-company just in case we should have 
a dull moment. Mr. THomson has written a breathless 
light-hearted book that should make us forget present 
troubles; and even if we are left a little exhausted at the 
end of it all, at least we have shared in a good romp. 
B. E. B. 


Forward and Back 


Major-General Sir ErNEst Swinton, who has _ been 
writing truth stranger than fiction and sometimes fiction 
stranger than truth for a number of years and a number of 
wars that he may be proud to remember, has collected in 
The Green Curve Omnibus (FABER, 8/6) some of his favourite 
yarns—tragic, humorous and pathetic. His dips into the 
future, which have now been largely put to the test, show 
a high average of winners but no recipe for infallibility ; 
for if he appreciated the aeroplane, for instance, long before 
its real arrival, his imagination stopped far short of its 
later performance, and he seems distinctly wide of the mark 
in his estimate of the early cinema. Those of his tales which 
are taken bodily from remote but by no means outmoded 
incidents in that old affair with the Boers move easily 
with a personal touch, but he becomes a little stiff and 
less effective when building up fictitious occurrences for 
discussion of serious military problems, technical or ethical. 
From such heights he condescends even to sheer fun and 
one realistic nightmare. Altogether this is a book to renew 
old memories without their bitterness and to revive some 
familiar jests and long-standing problems now coming 
forward again in only slightly different guise. C. C. P. 





Lively Life-Story 

Plenty of prejudice and downrightness, a seasoning of 
serious thought and a garnishing of good stories go to the 
making of an entertaining autobiography in Dr. H. DE VERE 
StacpooLe’s Men and Mice (Hutcuinson, 10/6). For 
the purposes of this book, and no doubt for many others, 
it is a good thing that the author was born an Irishman, for 
it has given him many interesting scenes and people to 
write about and the unconventional way of looking at 
things that makes his life-story so refreshing. Many people 
who have delighted in the Blue Lagoon and others of his 
books may be surprised to hear that he qualified in medicine 
in his early years—again a good thing for this book, for it 
provides him with some remarkable incidents, in particular 
that of the extraordinary premonition which enabled him, 
in the most extraordinary fashion, to save a patient’s life. 
He has some wise and witty things to say on the subject of 
doctoring; for example—‘A patient is the combination of 
a human being and a disease . . . you have totreat both. . . . 
You can’t gain the confidence of an ailment, but-if you 
don’t gain the confidence of the ailing one you are no good.” 
As for the notable Victorians and Edwardians who strut 
and bustle through his pages, their names are social history 
and his memories of them very well worth preserving. 

B. E. S. 
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ULLO? 
Allo ? 
Hullo? Is that Herr—— 


Allo ? 

Do not say “Allo.” Announce your 
identity 

Please ? , 

Who are you? Where are you? 
What are you? 

Here is the Herr Editor of the 
“ Allebunkezeitung.” 

It sounds like the person I _ want. 
I’m sure it is. But I’ve forgotten your 
disgusting name. 

Haus. The Herr Editor Karl Haus. 

That’s the fellow. We’ve met before, 
Karl Haus. Haddock here. Albert 
Haddock, of England. 

Of England ? How then do we talk so, 
Herr Haddock ? 

Both our Foreign Offices thought it 
might be a good thing. I’ve been 
reading your paper lately, Herr Haus. 

So? Dot is good. 

No. It’s foul. But we must all 
suffer in this war. I see, Herr Editor, 
that you’ve been casting doubt and 
asparagus on our humanitarian prin- 
ciples ? 

So? Ja. Dot is so. 

You say, for example, that “England, 
to gain favour in Europe, where she 
cannot gain victories, shows a new 
affection for the small peoples and 
oppressed minorities. The story of the 
British Empire, to say nothing of 
the Sudeten Germans ” Did you 
write all that ? 

Ja. 

Did you really have the face to talk 
about the Sudeten Germans ? 

The face? The face? Ach. Ja. I 
understand. Ja, Herr Haddock. The 
sufferings of the Sudeten Germans, they 
are historical. 

Listen, Herr Haus. Do you remem- 
ber when and where we met ? 

Nein. 

We met at the house of a Member of 
Parliament a few weeks after the 
event called “Munich.” 

Ja. I remember. The good Herr 
, who is now dead. 

Yes. He was so good as to ask you to 
dinner, much as he disliked you and all 
your works. He was a Christian. You 
had been sent over by the Fuehrer. 

Heil Hitler ! 

Don’t interrupt with — senseless 
animal noises. You had been sent over 
to snoop about and find out what 
British public men were saying and 
thinking. 

Saying, Herr Haddock. 

There is no need to be offensive, 








C. 





Little Talks 


Herr Haus. Your Fuehrer at that time 
was complaining of the unfriendly 
attitude of the English. 

Ja! Mein Gott! Ja, Herr Haddock ! 
Your Herr Chamberlain, he signs a paper 
of friendship with the Fuehrer—and all 
the time he makes the rearmament ! 

Whose fault was that? Did your 
Fuehrer make a single friendly speech 
about us—or anyone else — after 
Munich ? 

Nein. Munich was a dirty trick, to 
stop the Germans from making war 
when it vos good. 

I’m delighted to hear that—because 
I voted for Munich—with great reluct- 
ance. And everybody said we were all 
so stupid. 

Nein. Dot vos clever. Always the 
dirty English vos too clever for the good 
Germans. 

I remember your making that 
complaint at this dinner. But do you 
remember what I said ? 

Nein. 

I'told you that I voted for Munich, 
not merely with reluctance, but after 
great agonies of mind—as many 
others did. But we thought that, all 
things considered, it was the only 
thing to do—as I think still. 

It vos a dirty cheat. 

One moment, Herr Haus. I agreed 
with you, over the dinner-table, that, 
on the face of things, it might seem 
illogical to vote one day for the scrap 
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of paper signed by Mr. Chamberlain 
and Herr Hitler, and the next day to 
vote for increased expenditure on 
arms—— 

Ach ! Illogical ? It vos crazy—it vos 
dirty—it vos: 

But you will remember—or rather 
you won’t—I also said that only 
Germany could put an end to that— 
illogicality. 

Did not I say to you that Germany 
seeks nothing but peace ? 

I remember that vividly. And I 
remember saying that, in that case, we 
must ask you for a “sign.” 

A “sign” ? Vot vos dot ? 

Something to show that you meant 
what you said. 

Ach, ja, I know. To guarantee the 
British Empire and all her possessions. 
England to have all, and Germany 





nothing. 
_ No, Herr Haus. I never mentioned 
possessions. 

The English plutocrat, he cannot 
forget them. 


So you said then. But I am not an 
English plutocrat, Herr Haus, and 
have very few possessions. So I asked 
you to address your mind to people 
like me—mild men who had fought 
against you twenty-five years earlier 
and had no particular wish to fight you 
again—people who had tried their best 
to believe in the sufferings of the 
Sudeten Germans, who had sadly 
supported Munich, and still hoped, 
fondly and foolishly, no doubt, that 
there might be something in it. 

There vos cheating in it. 

I remember saying that it was people 
like me whom you and your Fuehrer 
must convince: because, once con- 
vinced, we were ready to go quite a 
long way. 

Ach, ja, you would discuss returning 
the colonies you stole from us, provided 
the British Empire is safe. 

Your memory is not as good as mine, 
Herr Haus. I mentioned Europe first. 
I said that for many of us the notion 
of a United States of Europe, a 
continental economic unit, in which 
Germany was the Big Pot—— 

Please ? 

The Top Dog 

Ach, ja. 

—had much to be said for it. On 
one condition. 

Vot vos dot ? 
English ? 

No, Herr Haus. The persecution of 
the Jews. 

Ach! The Jews ? 

Or anyone else. That, I said—the 
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persecution of men and women, who- 
ever they are—is what people like me 
will fight you about—or, if you like, 
send our sons to fight you about. T'hat 
is what you must give us a sign about, 
if you don’t like us rearming. That is 
what matters about your old colonies— 
whether you can be trusted not to treat 
their inhabitants as you are treating 
inhabitants of Europe. And that, Herr 
Haus, is what you must go back and 
talk to your Fuehrer about, if you don’t 
want war! Did you? 

I cannot remember. 

I know you didn’t; because you said 
at once that it was not for you “to 
criticize the settled policy of the 
Reich.” And at that point I realized 
that talking to you was useless. At 
that point also I realized that war with 
you was inevitable: and I told you so. 
So you see, Herr Haus, you were not 
a very good ambassador, charming 
though you were at that delightful 
dinner. 

Why do you say all this to-day, Herr 
Haddock ? ; 

There may not seem to you, Herr 
Haus, to be any particular point in 
these reminiscences. But, for one 
thing, I hope that they may give you 
a moment’s pause the next time you 
find yourself writing that “England’s 
humanitarian principles are mere war- 
time propaganda and fake.” Queer 
and outlandish though they may seem 
to you, they are the reason we are 
fighting you—and always were. And 
there are a great many people who, 
like myself, can rise up in evidence 
against you. 

The Americans think they are fighting 
for British possessions, Herr Haddock, 
and do not like tt. 

Not all the Americans think that, 
Herr Haus. The others, I hope, may 
be listening-in to our little talk. 

You are only one, Herr Haddock. 
Noble though you are, no doubt 

By no means. Neither are you, Herr 
Haus. There were a great number of 
you snooping about at that time. I’m 
quite sure they heard the same story 
everywhere. And if you had all taken 
our message to the Fuehrer this war 
might not be now proceeding. What 
a responsibility is yours! I’m not 
sure you should not all be put at the 
top of the list of war-crimin 

Ach! Himmel! Nein, Herr Haddock! 

Well, Haus, be careful. And that 
leads me to another point. In those 
days, you remember—the days when 
the well-being of the Sudeten Germans 
was the only thing that mattered to 
anyone—I remember writing a letter to 
the papers to say that if the Sudeten 
Germans could not endure life on 
the fringes of Czecho-Slovakia, cut off 
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““ Flaven’t we won the war yet, Grandpapa?”’ 
“We hadn't at 20’clock!” 


from their beloved Reich, the simple 
solution seemed to be to transfer the 
lot of them across the frontier to their 
beloved Reich. 

Ach! Nein! Dot vos barbarous ! 

So everybody said—except those 
who said it was the fantastic suggestion 
of a humorist. But since then your 
old Fuehrer has shown, hasn’t he, that 
such things can be done? 

The Fuehrer can do anything. 

He’s capable of anything. 

It is the same thing. 

Not quite. And then—just one 
more thought for the day—did you 
ever, while you were over here, hear 
any of those private discussions—in 


smoking-rooms, drawing-rooms, clubs, 
and so on—on the question: What are 
we to do with the Germans ? 

Nein, Herr Haddock. 

A pity. Because there’s always one 
robust and resolute soul who says: 
Exterminate them. And everybody 
else always says: Oh, nonsense! You 
can’t exterminate a nation. That is— 
or was—the accepted view. But you, 
Herr Haus, and your beastly fellows, 
seem determined to show us that we 
were wrong. It can be done. 

Heil Hitler! 

Maybe. But I advise you, Herr 
Haus, not to teach us this lesson too 
well. Good night. A. P. H. 
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The Servant Problem 


I have sat back with a condescending smile during 
after-dinner sessions with well-dressed women sighing 
over the dearth of second parlour-maids and wondered if 
it would be worth while to turn the subjeet to children, 
when my whine would rise above them all; or have merely 
yawned, shamelessly wishing that the men would hurry up. 
I got a servant this morning with the greatest ease. This 
time it had been, I confess, with a sinking heart that I had 
mounted the dingy stair to the superior registry office to 
which I had been so confidently recommended, and 
humbly confessed my hopes and desires and presented my 
allurements and limitations to the carefully upholstered 
bosom behind the desk. 

I received a look charged with meaning. It was obvious 
that I was one of those who were unaware of the belligerent 
state of affairs in train at the present time. Realizing 
how hidebound, how unprogressive, how conventional I 
was, I falteringly and as gently as I could refused an 
internee on probation, a bearded lady from a disbanded 
circus, and a part-time urchin to be shared with the local 
sweep. I gratefully took the names and addresses of a pair 
of Siamese twins and a viscountess who wanted copy for 
her reminiscences of three wars, and was turning away when 
my accommodating meekness suddenly had its reward. 
The bosom had relented, and as an afterthought offered me 
the treasure I even now eagerly await. 

I have made all arrangements. 

As her husband is an invalid I have decided that they 
had better have my bedroom, and if she had the twins there 
she could hear them if they cried in the night. I think 
she said they had just started teething but were out of 
quarantine for mumps. Then the husband’s grandfather 
would be all right in the dressing-room, and the attic would 
do for the brother-in-law when he was on leave. I could 
store the Britanny cupboard, as there wouldn’t be room for 
that and their grand piano in the drawing-room; and the 
double pram could, I was sure, be got into the hall, and the 
bicycle made for two into the cloak-room. But I did hope 


| ALWAYS have said that there is no servant problem. 


LHRH 


the Pomeranians would settle down with my cat. Of course 
I quite understood that she would be too busy to help in 
the house at all during the holidays when the older boys 
would be there all day, and I saw that she must hang the 
oleographs of dad and mum somewhere—after all, the 
Lovat Fraser drawings in the dining-room were rather 
dated now. I was a little sorry to hear that the soldier 
son had taken up the saxophone and that the married 
daughter would require an entire room for her clairvoyance; 
but then there was some drawback to the most satisfactory 
arrangements. It would mean a little readjustment, that 
was all. And there was an obvious solution to the problem 
of where we could go. I wonder we didn’t think of it at 
once. We could so easily fit into the Anderson shelter, 
and leave them the house. We’d always said in the 
adventurous nights of tea-drinking and playing Racing 
Demon how frightfully comfortable it was and what masses 
of room and how handy oil-stoves were. It was a shocking 
waste that it should be occupied now by only a few toads. 
You see, what did I say—there is no servant problem. 


°o ° 


Verses by One Irishman 


RELAND, Ireland, sleeping in the morning, 
: Grey mists have long since trailed away to sea; 
Birds in the clear air, carolling a warning, 
Tell it is time to rise; but they wake not thee. 


Treland, O Ireland, long the sun has risen; 
Curlews are calling in the crystal sky; 

Voices of men call, too, from Europe’s prison. 
Are you too far away to hear their cry? 


Far away seaward all the mists are sweeping; 
Spirits are with them that you did not see, 

Spirits whose clear calls came, but you were sleeping. 
Do you not know them? One was Liberty. Anon. 
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Dont 
neglect 
your hair / 


With so much less Brylcreem to use these days 
the care of your hair is all the more important. 
Guard against a tight scalp — so frequently the 
cause of scurf, falling hair and baldness. Every 
night and morning finger-tip massage your scalp 
for half-a-minute to keep it loose on your skull. 
A massage twice daily, together with a very few 
drops of Brylcreem every few days, will help 
to keep your hair healthy and good looking. 


BRYLCREEM 


THE PERFECT HAIR DRESSING 


OUR 2 eI 
County Perfumery Co., Lid., London, N.W.10. 
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PROBLEM: How to convey 9,903 tons of sand 
and gravel 10 miles every 24 hours for 3 years 


When the great Shasta Dam was | 
being built—a tremendous prob- 
lem was that of conveying the | 
sand and ballast to the job, a | 
distance of 10 miles, across rivers, | 
railways and roads. 

Goodyear answered the problem 
by supplying a conveyor belt | 
capable of carrying the 10 million | 
tons of sand and ballast which is 
today in Shasta Flood Control | 
Dam. The figures speak for | 


themselves . . . it was only natural 
that Goodyear made this belt. 
For Goodyear have spent so 


| many years “learning how.” 


Nowhere in the world does 


| industry operate or a motor 


car travel the road without 
owing something to Goodyear’s 
unending labours to find 


| ways of overcoming problems 
| in every field where rubber 


plays its part. 


eAnother 
GOODZYEAR 


contribution to Progress 











Kiddies are fine judges of what’s good and 
what tastes good. That’s why OXO is such a firm 
family favourite. As a delicious, beefy beverage 
or a nourishing addition to the stock - pot, 


OXO is a grand standby in the wartime larder. 





Of special value for 


growing children 
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VEN with maximum thrift, in cold weather 

a }-cwt. of coal doesn’t go far. But a 
1000-watts Ferranti Fire provides fully 50 hours 
of healthy, radiant warmth. Using the switch 
wisely, as you enter and leave the room, a lounge 
or drawing-room can be comfortably used all 
winter for very few of your valued Fuel Units. 


PERRANTI 
Radiant Electiic FURE 


FIRST FOREMOST - HOTTEST 


FERRANTI LTD., Moston, MANCHESTER, 10 
London Office: Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 
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HEALTH - HINTS 


by ‘Sanitas’” 


DON’T CATCH 
OTHER PEOPLE’S 
COLDS 


TOWADAYS, nobody can 
iN remain sealed up in their own 
homes. Old and young alike, we 
Lave to mix with crowds—in *buses 
and trams and trains; in factories 
and offices; in crowded restaurants 
and canteens. 

Most germs enter through the nose 
and mouth. The throat is often their 
breeding-ground. So keep the nostrils 
clear and clean; and rinse the mouth 
and throat regularly with ‘a little 
SANITAS and warm water. 

Make it a family habit, morning and 
night. If you KEEP WELL, you don’t 
need to get well! 

A bottle of SANITAS lasts a lon 
time. It destroys untold millions o 
germs. You feel fresh and clean and 
healthy after a SANITAS mouthwash ! 








se 1/1$d. 1/8$d. 
im, per bat 
bas it (incl. | Pur- 
; chase Tax). 





SANITAS 


THE SAFE DISINFECTANT 


@ON REQUEST 


Valuable War Memorandum on pre- 
vention and treatment of infectious 
diseases. Write (enclosing 1d. stamp) 
toSANITAS CO. LTD., Dept. P.U.12, 
51 Clapham Road, S.W.9. 
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| HARPIC 
cleans the lavatory 
| easily 















cleansing 
action reaches 
right round 
into the 
S-bend 















Flush the 
lavatory. The 
whole bowl 
gleams white, 
the part you 
don’t see, 
as well 











Crowded on —less time for ne Temas 
— now is when you appreciate ic. 
Sprinkle it into the lavatory and leave as 
long as possible (last thing at night is a 
= time). Then flush. The whole 

wl gleams white, all discoloration gone. 
The part you don’t see is clean and 
sanitary too. 

NOTHING EQUALS HARPIC 
Specially made for the lavatory, Harpic’s 
thorough action removes all discoloration, 
effectively cleans, disinfects and deodor- 
izes the whole pan. 








You i put maly Stowe 
F - « the motto of the Life 
Guards—the oldest cavalry 
regiment of the British 
Army, dating back to 1660. 
Part of the Household Cav- 
alry and attendant upon the 
King and Queen, 
Badge: The Royal Cipher. 


An appreciation of H.M. Forces, by the makers of 


BLADE FOR BETTER SHAVES. 


1'- & 2'6 Packets (Plus Tax) 
Ask for them at N.A.A.F.I. Canteens 






















Care 
should be taken 


sequently difficult to obtain. 
The letters S.S., S-M.,L. and 
E.L. on each pipe refer to size ONLY. 
When available, prices as follows: 
clearly Standard 8.8. 8- E.L. 
marked or Sandblast . 10/6 13/6 16/6  20/- 
n stem. Ye Olde Wood 8.8. 8M L. EL. 
Selected Grains 15/6 18/6 21/6 25/- 
8. BARLING & SONS, LONDON, N.W.1 (Est. 1812), 
“Makers of the World’s Finest Pipes” 











PRAMS & FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 


L.B.LTD. London 








use NON-SLIP 
Furmoto 


FLOOR CREAM: 





mer 


GUAR 
100°. 


proof surface on any kind of flooring 
slip an inch. Because of this it is 





FURMOTO CHEMICAL CO., 
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ANTEED 
NON-SLIP 


Furmoto shines floors like glass—produces a hard, tread-proof and water- | 


Avoid accident claims as result of anyone falling on slippery floors. You 
are absolutely safe with Furmoto, for with every tin is given 


£100 FREE INSURANCE ACAINST SLIPPING 


Sold in 2/- tins and larger sizes at Oilshops, Grocers, Ironmongers, Stores, etc. 
(Enquiries for bulk supplies should be sent to address below) 


Furmoto 


In case of difficulty write for name of nearest stockist to: | 

















ALUMINIUM ALLOYS 


LIGHT ALLOY PRODUCTS Co Lro 
BIRMINGHAM. 

















|THE QUICK WAY TO END 


SKIN TROUBLES 


If unsightly skin troubles worry you 
this is the simplest, quickest and most 
pleasant way to end them. Apply 
D.D.D. Prescription to the bad places 
_and you will be delighted to see how 
| soon your skin is healed, clear of every 
spot or blemish. This soothing anti- 
septic liquid is invaluable for first aid, 
welfare work in factories, for use on 
cuts, burns, scalds, insect-bites and 
slight wounds. From chemists every- 
where, price 1/5 per bottle (U.K.). 


D.D.D. prescription 


anal RICONE 
“Sil ry é 
FLOOR CREAM ,,42 Setateca, 


DOCTORS USE IT 
FROM ALL CHEMISTS 


and linoleum—yet on it you can’t 
the only polish you should use. 

















1-3, Brixton Road, S.W.9 
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TRADE WINDS — 


maatl still need British Ropes 


The picturesque clippers of the nine- | 
teenth century no longer grace the | 
seven seas with clouds of canvas; the | 
forests of spars and rigging have almost | 
disappeared. But ropes, and rope gear, 
are needed more than ever! In every 
industry increasing uses are found for | | 
British Ropes. 

| 

| 
































From the strongest hawser to the 





humblest clothes-line; from needle wire 


hg ait % pes ail > 
to bright steel bar; from sailcloth to | 
- 
tarpaulin—the products of British Ropes i Vali Y 
are playing their part in Industry | UD + aa) 


throughout the world. Close practical 

experience over many years, and the PROeLerts recede before experience and what you do 

not know need not hinder your progress so long as 

Se len oll bl you know where to go to obtain the knowledge and 
give us a knowledge or rope pro a experience you seek. 

that is unequalled; a knowledge that | 

q | The Webley Organization will be in a position when 

| peace comes to place at the disposal of anyone interested, 

150 years’ accumulated knowledge and experience of 
Precision Engineering. 


eg yor eR its 5 
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highest degree of expert technical skill 


is at your service in any difficulty. 
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WEBLEY & SCOTT LTD., BIRMINGHAM 
| } Established 1790. 


Our manufactures represent the highest quality in 
the world’s Rope Industry. Though war restric- 
tions of necessity limit supplies, our expert advisory 
department will continue to give advice and assist- 
ance to our customers in every technical difficulty. 
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‘ i 2 TH} hd Lie be, 8 | ' ; 
Owrnc to war-time restrictions pipes and sheet metal can no longer | ie | 
be galvanised. An effective alternative method used to protect them | « 
from the ravages of Corrosion is to coat them with “ Bitumastic” 
Solution. Where required in connection with potable water or food- i} | 
stuffs, “ Bituros’’ Solution is used for internal application. Both these ie | 
solutions are extensively used by Government Departments. if | 
Our Contract Department is available for the actual application of our ié | 
products (essential work only) in any part of the country. Please i. 
address enquiries to Dept. E4. } 
« 
' e e . | 
* ‘“BITUMASTIC”’ is not an adjective, but a registered TRADE La L k I 
MARK, the exclusive property of WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC LTD. senile | f ixe me, it no Ww lives 
b 
WAILES DOVE | i 
1 & a 
| | in the kitchen 
ye | 
BITUMASTIC I 
Lo Q if PHILCO RADIO AND TELEVISION CORPORATION 
qd D ale who bat (chroaion J if 4 OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED 
ofA 
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WHETHER AN OFFICER IS POSTED TO ME, somewhere | 


near the Equator, or ME ~where it’s often 15° below, 


‘Viyella’ Service Shirts are his best choice. 
smooth healthy texture makes them comfortable in 
any extremes of climate, and their smartness on parade 
is as noticeable as ever, even after a long life of 
Army and 


hard wear and washing. In Navy, 


Air Force regulation styles and colours from 18/2, 


WILLIAM HOLL 


collars 2/6. *Viyella’ Service ties 3/-. 


Stocked by high-class hosiers and 





HOUSE NOTTINGHAM 
ERED TRADE MARK. 





outfitters everywhere. Recist 


OVERSEAS AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





Their | 








| Semen few places can one have a 

more vivid realisation of the world 
scene than the control centre of The 
Nuffield Organization. This vast en- 
gineering undertaking must and does 
think in hundreds of miles, thousands 
of men and millions of pounds. Its 
metamorphosis from a group of car 
manufacturing companies to a leading 
place in the industrial councils of the 
country is a complete —and in the light 
of its history —a natural pre-destination. 


The 
NUFFIELD 
ORGANIZATION 


A CORNERSTONE OF BRITAIN’S INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURE 





Morris Motors Ltd., Wolseley Motors Ltd., The M.G. Car Co., Lid., 
Riley (Coventry) Ltd., Morris Commercial Cars Ltd., S.U. Carburetter 
Co., Lid., Nuffield Mechanizations Ltd., Morris Industries Exports Ltd. 
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